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—and a story of the job hunters, “Spoils and Patriots” 


Article VI of “The Business of Arson” 
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The Call a the 
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Great Out-Doors 


Answer It in a Luxurious Baker Electric 


You want a car that embodies the max- 
imum in luxury, convenience and superior appoint- 
ment; all these are found at their highest develop- 
ment in the Baker. The Baker Coupe is the only 
electric selling for less than $3000 that has the revolv- 
ing front seats. No other coupe has forward drive. It 
is the only coupe that has the full limousine back, 
bringing increased roominess—easier seating arrange- 
ment—more complete comfort. 

You want a car that is easy to operate 
and safe for your wife and children—one that cannot 
“go wrong” if improperly handled. Baker simplicity 


and “fool-proofness” are too well known to need de- 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE 


scription here. There is nothing to get out of order, 
no mechanical complexities to fathom, nothing a child 
cannot understand. No need for a chauffeur; no 
strength nor skill is needed to run the Baker. It is 
its own “self-starter.” 

You want a car that is ready at all times 
for any kind of service—the sand and hills of the 
country, or the crowded traffic of the city. Baker 
construction makes it the most dependable under all 
conditions—powerful, responsive, never-failing. And 


it is maintained at a lower cost than any other electric. 


In other words you want the BEST 
ELECTRIC CAR BUILT. That must be the Baker. 


COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Builders also of Baker Electric Truck CANADA: The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont 
New York, 1798 Broadway M 85 Madise ect ( c ati. 1609 Madison Road Bloomington, Ill., 5 East St New Orleans, 704 Bar 
Chicago, 1221 Michigan Avenue Ma Ga., Chambers 4 Young Columbus, O., 165 North Fourth Erie, Pa., Lambert Auto Co Saratoga Springs. 115 Circular § 
Philadelphia, 1927-29 Market Augusta, Ga., Whitney-Ingram Co Springfield, Mass., 84 Dwight St Oklahoma City, 1121 N. Robinson alt Lake City, 430 Brigham St 
Boston, 801 Boylst Street Dayt ri & Ba e St Decatur, Ll., 210 Citizen's Bldg Columbia, §.C., Arcade Bldg Sioux City, Ia., Interstate Auto ¢ 
St. Louis, 5201 Deimar Avenue racuse, 414 W. Onondaga St Hartford, 118 Church Street Ottumwa, Ia., 313 E. 2d St Cedar Rapids, Ia., Barton Ford ( 
Detroit, 815 Woodward Ave ¢ ka 818 4th Avenue pringfield, Ill., 218 E. Jefferson St Duluth, 316 W. First St Ann Arbor, Mich., 206 W. Hur 
Pittsburgh, Center 4 Morew Jenver, 1542 Broadway Wilmington, N 129 Market St Toledo, O., 1215 Madison Av Enid, Okla., 117 N. Grand St 
Kansas City, 3105 Gillham Roa f gf M 219 S. Jeffersor Omaha, 40th and Farnam Streets Wilkes-Barre, 42 W. Market St Oshkosh, Wis., 82 State § 
Atlanta, 451 Peachire t Gra Ray 66 Sheldon Avenu Asheville, N.C., 42 Patten Av Mobile, Ala., 11 N. Water St Warre Pa., 350 Pe Av., W 
Washingt 1140 Ce \ 7 Jacksonville, Fia., A. Pickerell Indianapol 10 N. Delaware St Fresno, Cal., r. I tT S 
Los Angeles, 10th & Olive Street Richmond, Va., 2035 W. Broa t Charlotte, ( 504 W. Sth St Aurora, Ill., 66 La Sa St 
Sacramento, 1217 Seventh Street Galveston, Tex 14 ‘Tremont St Yor 2 W. Market Rockford, Phiilips’ Ele Ga 
Birmingham, Ala., 20th & L.& N. Ry Quincy, Il 12th & Hampshire St Jack ) W. Pearl aginaw, Mich., Bolton Auto. ¢ 
San Francisco, Golden Gate & Var I a, N. Y., Plant & Hart Sts Beaumont, Tex., W Bldg El Paso, Tex., 313 Texas St 
Ness Avenues C barlest« r 7 Meeting Newport, R. L., 19 E. Bowery St And others 
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Substantial Buildings are 
Multiplying 
Vale, Ore. 













Stone is Replacing the Early 
Wood Shacks 
Bend, Ore. 





















Putting a Model Sewer System 
into a Five-year-old Metropolis 
Lemmon, S. Dakota 











Northwest Folks are Prospering. 
Nearly everyone owns his own 
home 


A Drug Store that Would Be a 
Credit to New York 
Roundup, Mont 

















MASSACHUSETTS 








The little pictures on the 
right are examples of develop- 
ing wealth that necessitates 
more and bigger cities in the 
. great Northwest. The pictures 
A $30,000 Schoolhouse where Six Years on the left are examples of 


Ago it was a Wilderness these cities in the bud. 
Vale, Ore 








ASSACHUSETTS contains 8266 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 3,336,416. Its estimated property value, according to 
the latest figures available, was $4,956,578,913 in 1904. 
Montana contains 146,080 square miles, with a population of 376,053. 
Its estimated property value was $746,311,213 in 1904. 
These figures have certainly changed since 1904, but the advantage 


is still with Massachusetts. Why? 


Because population makes land values 


From 1900 to 1910 the population of the United States increased 21 per cent. 
The population of the Great Northwest, including North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, jumped 71 per cent.—it is 
the fastest growing section of the entire United States. 

Here is an inland empire, rich beyond dreams of avarice in timber, minerals, 
water power, irrigable lands, stock raising and farming facilities—everything that 
makes for solid, substantial wealth. 

Its isolation has held it back. Today there are three transcontinental railroad systems right 
through its heart with arteries being extended in every direction. Financiers of the East have 
spent millions and millions of dollars to develop this wealth. Settlers are flowing in in thou- 
sands. Cities are springing up as by magic. With the opening of the Panama Canal, North- 
west populations will increase in leaps and bounds. We have seen this time comin, for 
several years. We have selected the most likely and logical oi the young cities, taking our 
choice from the Missouri to the Pacific Coast. We have bought outright the choicest build- 
ing lots in these cities. We offer them to you now on the safest, sanest real estate investment 
plan ever devised—investment without speculation. 


Here is the Northwest Townsite proposition to you: 


We are offering building lots in five of these cities located in three different states on the 
safest, sanest, most practical veal estate plan ever devised. Maybe all, possibly two or three, 
at least one, of these five cities is destined to develop into a Denver, a Seattle, a Portland, Ore. 
These are the five cities in this offer: Bend, Ore.; Roundup, Mont. Redmond, Ore.; Vale, 
Ore.; Lemmon, on the border line between South and North Dakota. 

In each of these five cities we have a limited number of choice building lots. 
We will sell—first come first served—as long as they last, one lot in each of 
these five cities in these three states for $500—$500 for the entire five lots, 
payable $25 down and $10 a month and free from all taxes until paid for. 


Should the purchaser die before the whole sum is paid, but after paying $250, we will 
deliver deeds to all five lots to his or her heirs or assigns free from further payments. 


5 lots in 5 cities in 3 states, $500 


In considering this opportunity remember the histories of Denver, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
Omaha. They grew almost to maturity in the face of conditions that these new cities in 
this wonderful land will never have to encounter 

We have termed our plan ‘“The Divided Risk Plan.’ The law of averages and the divided 
risk has made possible the great success of all life, fire and marine insurance. We are the first 
to adapt this plan to real estate investment. A lot in any of the above young cities would 
undoubtedly prove a fortunate investment. One lot in each is as certain to prove profitable 
as anything that is mortal can be forecasted. Only a limited number can take advantage of 
this offer—we have advertised it three times before and inquiries are pouring in. Preference is 
being given in the order in which orders are being received. Fill in the coupon below or write us 
a personal letter for full particulars. This kind of opportunity comes but once in a generation. 


WRITE AT ONCE 


The Northwest Townsite Co., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Millions of Feet of Prime Timber 









































The One-horse Plow Civilized the 
East and the Central States. 
The Gang Plow is Conquering 
the Great Northwest 












Part of a 7000-head Herd in 





Central Oregon 





Northwest Townsite Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of any kind on my part. 





WE PRINT THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Date 7 oo — Name 
Please register this inquiry and send me at once full particulars about the 
five towns mentioned in your advertisement in Collier's Weekly, March 29th, and No Street 


your plan for investment. It is understood that this request involves no obligation 


County __State 











Mar. 29 
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Convenience, Security, Maximum Service 


Packard Left Drive Motor Carriages 
The New “38” The New “48” 


LEFT DRIVE 


Packard left drive, with electric self starter and centralized control, means this to you: 
You enter the car directly from the curb. 

You avoid muddy pavements and the dangers of passing traffic. 

You start the motor by touching a button and pressing a foot pedal. 

You control all the lights and the carburetor adjustments from the driving position. 
When driving in traffic you have an unobstructed view of the road ahead. 


When turning off to the left in traffic, your protection is assured by a position con- 
venient for signalling with the left arm. 


When turning off to the right, you are naturally protected by the adjacent curb. 


ELECTRIC STARTER 


The electric cranking device is an integral part of the motor. Electric starters are 
admittedly the best and this is proved to be the best of electric starters. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


Centralized control is a convenience available to Packard owners alone. Starting, 
lighting, ignition and carburetor controls are on the steering column within easy reach 
of the driver's hand and are operated without leaning forward or moving in any way 
from a driving position. 


Lares ED emergencies demand the bridge builder’s factor of safety. Endur- 
ance far exceeding the requirement, is the uncompromising standard to which 
every Packard is built. The new ‘38’ and the new “48” represent knowledge of 
emergency requirements, knowledge gained through fourteen years’ experience in the 
factory and on the road. 


Ask the man who owns one 


COLOR CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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WEERLY 


STUART BENSON, ART EDITOR 


King George I of Greece, Murdered at Salonica 


N' ’T quite fifty vears from the time when he changed from 
the uniform of a British midshipman to the ermine of a 
king, the ruler of Greece was felled in the streets of Salonica 
by a bullet fired by one of his own subjects. This is the sixth 
important political assassination within four months—a list that 
begins with the killing of Premier Canalejas of Spain and in 
cludes the President and the Vice President of Mexico, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Turkish army, and the Premier of Salvador. 

King George was the second son of the late King Christian of 


Denmark and a brother of Queen Alexandra of England. He had 
become one of the richest men in the world through real-estate in- 
vestment and lucky speculations, but lived in extreme simplicity. 
Ile was walking with only one man near to guard him at the time 
the assassin approached. 

His eldest son, Constantine, recently distinguished himself as 
a war chief by capturing Janina, and has to his credit many 
other achievements of military strategy in the Balkan conflict. 
The wife of the new King is a sister of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN KANSAS CITY 
F THERE WAS EVER A TIME when it behooved judicial 
conduct to be circumspect, it is now. Yet we find a recent and 
singular instance of judicial indiscretion. It is the recent case of 


Colonel W. R. NeEtson, editor and proprietor of the Kansas City 
“Star,” who was sentenced to jail by Judge J. A. Gururte of Division 
No. 1 of the Circuit Court of Jackson County, Mo., at Kansas City. The 
“Star” of January 26 last published an account of a divorce proceeding 
before Judge Guturit. In the article was recited the fact that Judge 
GUTHRIE had ruled that the plaintiff in the divorce proceeding, a woman, 
could not have the case against her husband dismissed until her attorneys 
had been paid their fee of $60. The body of the article stated the fact 
correctly, but a careless headline made it appear that the woman’s three 
This, however, was not the head and 


lawyers were each to receive $60. 
The reporter, in his article, pro- 


front of Colonel NELson’s offending. 
ceeded to say that “in a similar proceeding recently the judge told the 
attorney that the man was not able to pay both attorney's fee and ali- 
and had allowed the attorney his fee, on the attor- 
This last refer- 
a proceeding before 
Judge GuTueie did 
He promptly issued 


mony to the wife,” 
ney’s suggestion, in preference to the wife’s alimony. 
ence was intended by the reporter to refer to 
another judge of the Circuit Court at Kansas City. 
not give the “Star” a chance to explain in print. 
a citation for Colonel Netson, and put him on trial in the dock of 
refused to listen to any testimony. After hear- 
ing the arguments of counsel, he promptly read his decision, finding 
Colonel NELSON guilty. When Frank P. Watsu, Colonel NELSON’s 
attorney, asked Judge GuTurie if it was not a fact that his decision 
had been prepared in advance, the distmguished jurist unblushingly 
announced that such was the fact. “The Court knew all the facts in 
this case,” said the Judge. “They were in the breast of the Court, and 
it was as easy for this Court to prepare its opinion at one time as at 
another.” Perhaps Judge GuTHRIE’s opinion was based, not so much on 
the alleged offense of Colonel NELson, as on this charge set out in the 
Judge’s opinion, on which no evidence had been heard: “The well-known 
policy of this defendant’s newspaper is to ridicule and criticize the courts 
After reading his opinion, Judge 
This was 


his own court. He 


and all their officers and machinery.” 
GUTHRIE drew from its hiding place another ready document. 
an attachment and order for Colonel NELSoN’s immediate incarceration. 
Colonel NELSon’s attorney, after much persuasion, finally prevailed upon 
the Judge to give his client ten minutes in which to make application to 
another court for a writ of habeas corpus, which is now pending. 


TO PROTECT THE PRESS 
HE POPULARITY of the courts is not proverbial just now. The 
proceedings in the Nelson case will not tend to increase the public 
regard for judges. And yet it is but fair to say that some of the stern- 


est condemnation of Judge GuTuHRIE’s conduct has come from judges 
As a rule, judges of the Guthrie type take themselves too seriously. They 
are given overmuch to the craving for power. Judicial tyranny is not 
likely to become popular in this country. The public wants to respect 
the courts. They do not want to, and will not, fear them. When judges 
make mistakes, as they will, and as we al! do, they should be willing to 
take the censure. Judge GuTHRIE might learn wisdom from some of 
the comments on his conduct: 

Just say the word [telegraphed Mars Henry WaAtTTERSON] and I will come at 
once to Kansas City to share your cell with you; or, if you prefer that better 
I will lead one hundred thousand Kentuckians, fully armed, to release you 
We imagine Mars Henry could find the men and a hundred times more 

For the first time in all these years [wired the editor of the Baltimore “Sun” to 
Colonel Netson] my love for you is tinged with envy. 

In Missouri the lower courts especially are tied to machine politic 

Judge GuTHRIE has paid two grudges against the “Star” and its owner 
one of the machine politicians, the other of the hide-bound reactionary 
members of the local bar associations. The “Star’s’” constant demand 
for a better legal system, its insistence on the free administration 
of justice, and its general campaign for better judicial methods explain 
the latter grudge. The former may be explained by the fact that the 
“Star” was largely responsible for the defeat of a forty-two-year fran- 
chise for the Metropolitan Street Railway of Kansas City. Judge 
Guturie before his election to the bench was identified with the Metro- 
politan’s political group. 

There is but one way to protect a free press against a crooked judiciary, wher: 
such exists, and that is through a trial by jury in the indirect contempt case 
These are the words of State Senator Fartey of Pennsy!vania, who has 
introduced a bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature looking to this change 
We commend his words to progressive legis 


lators 


in contempt procedure. 
m other States. 
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“THE BEST PLACE TO BE POOR"’ 


S° [EX WEEKS AGO we asked under this title if a city-bred man 
with a capital of $1,000 or less could succeed on a farm. That the 
question is one of much popular interest is indicated by the number of 
letters we have received in reply, some of which we have printed. While 
the replies are interesting, they do not make a sufficiently definite answer 
to the question. They tell of the cheap lands and the general advantages 
of many sections of the country, and of the need for more and better 
agriculture. One writer says that professional men, clerks, and those un- 
trained in farming make the best kind of farmers—after they get started. 
\nother writer says that in his section $1,000 “will go a long ways.” Is 
We 
think it would be a great service if some one of our readers could describe 
with careful devotion to details just how it can’ be done. Remember, the 
man with the $1,000 is a city-bred man, unacquainted by experience with 
farm life. Take him from any city you please and locate him on a farm 
in any section you please with a reasonable assurance of a continuing 
sound roof over his head, and food and clothes for himself and his family, 


“a long ways” far enough so he can go the rest of the way alone? 


A QUESTION OF CHARACTER 
HE BEST FARMERS in the United States started with less than 
$1,000—in most cases with less than $10. They were the Irish and 
German immigrants who went straight from the ship to work as hired 
men on farms. Out of the $15 or $20 a month they got in addition to 
their board they saved enough to buy a few acres of land. Is the city 
man of the present generation too weak in fiber, too infirm of purpose, 
too lacking in endurance and initiative for this process? 
WHAT A MAN CAN DO 
HE MOST HOPELESS MAN in the 
can drop off the railroad train at any station in Kansas or Nebraska 
or Oklahoma without a cent and within an hour get work at $2 a day. 
Within five years he can own a piece of land, and in twenty have a com- 
fortable home with sons and daughters in the State university. He need 
To the hundreds of 


United States to-morrow 


only have a reasonably strong body and character 
Socialists who will write in to say that this suggestion doesn’t solve all 
the problems of the universe, we announce in advance that we don’t care. 
We are more interested in telling one man who wants to do it how he 
can do it than in speculating on what would happen if all the poor men 
in all the cities did it. We never thought much of the effectiveness of 
those old monks who used to spend their time debating how many angels 
could stand on the northwest side of the point of a pin. 


HARD TO MOVE 


W* PUBLISH in this issue the sixth article on “The Business of 
Arson.” These articles have been from the beginning an arraign- 
ment of the stock fire insurance business as now conducted in America. 


Other charges will be made 
So far the stock fire insur- 


Charge after charge has been substantiated. 
and substantiated in the concluding articles. 
ance business has made no reply officially. Had any other great business 
interest, occupying a position of public trust, and sensitive, presumably, 
to its business honor, been so arraigned, it would long ago have demanded 
The stock fire insurance business has demanded 
many 
States it is equally unlikely that anything will be done State 
officials with whom investigations might naturally be expected to origi- 
In a number of States the State fire marshal 


a public investigation. 
no such investigation, and apparently it will demand none. In 


by those 


nate. For these reasons: 
is maintained solely by a tax levied upon the fire insurance business, and 
in many cases accordingly he feels himself merely to be its creature. In 
many States the State Superintendent of Insurance is practically selected 
by the insurance agents. In one State they are now quarreling as to 
whether it is the turn of the fire or the life insurance agents to select 
him. The fire insurance business has always maintained the strongest of 
State lobbies. And, backed by the vote of its agents and brokers, it has 
heretofore been able to defeat almost all proposed legislation which has 
threatened interference with the business. Finally, in our great cities, 
practically all banking, loan, and mortgage corporations are now licensed 
On all the huge business they control they enjoy 
That is to say, directly 


fire insurance brokers. 
rebates, and they get their insurance at cost. 
allied with fire insurance, we have the whole freemasonry of big busi- 
ness! All these things constitute the reason why the fight for clean 
insurance must be made by the individual decent private citizen. 


VERY STRANGE 
He ML the New York “Sun” recently: 
Last Sunday Rosre Hertz received a letter written in Yiddish from 
Jack SULLIVAN 
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THE MAN WHO MADE MONEY OUT OF IT 

A YOUTH twenty-two years old drank an alcoholic beverage known 

as “white mule” in Kansas City the other Sunday afternoon. He 
had been “a good worker and a nice young fellow,” a man under whom 
“white mule” in him he stole a 
revolver, went out on a business street, and began to shoot. One bullet 
grazed the head of a man and another injured a fourteen-year-old boy 
so that he lay near death for a week. The Kansas City “Star,” which, 
though it has long been closed to liquor advertisements, hitherto has 


he had worked said. But with the 


not strongly opposed liquor, was moved to print an editorial, headed 
“Drunk, of Course!” The editorial concluded, in italics: 

If people weren't accustomed to it, do you suppose they would stand for a min 

ute the sale of a drug about town which every day or two turns some “nice young 
fellow” into a homicidal maniac? 
This casual expression of a newspaper reflects a change in the popular 
attitude toward liquor selling such as will, in the course of a few years, 
undoubtedly recognize alcohol as a poisonous drug and make appropriate 
changes in the present system of dealing with it. The change would come 
very soon if every newspaper looked into the relation between alcohol and 
crime with as much intelligence as the Kansas City “Star.” 


WHAT BRAND? 
a YM an El Paso (Tex.) dispatch to the New York “Sun” 

Private CARL CAMPBELL, Thirteenth Cavalry, U. S. A., shot Captain HAMILTON 
Bowlk, his troop commander, and Private JoHN BArBEr, a comrade, and then ended 
his own life. CAMPBELL and some comrades had been drinking at one of the village 
saloons 

TEMPORA MUTANTUR 
: | FEAR THE FLY BEARING POISON.” 
some poet of past days But apparently he did not, and even re 
We find the following lines: 


So might have sung 


garded the fly with some affection. 


Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me and drink as I; 
Freely, welcome to my cup, 
Could’st thou sip and sip it up 
Make the most of life you may 
Life is short and wears away 
They are attributed to Witti1AmM Otpys, antiquary, bibliographer, and 
librarian, who was born in 1696 and died in 1761. So, despite his gentle 
offer to share his cup of ale with a fly, he lived to the good age of sixty 
five. With this heroic example before our eves, we might suggest the 
folly of wisdom. But no—the case against the fly is too strong. We can't 
take a chance. 
GUAYAQUII 
ROM PANAMA TO VALPARAISO, in a sweep of coast line of 
three thousand miles, there is one great harbor. That is Guayaquil, 
It is almost due southward from New York. All 
The headwaters of the Amazon 


Some dav it will be one of the 


the port of Ecuador 
South America lies to the east of it. 
are scarce two hundred miles away. 
great ports of the world. For years it has been known as “the pest hole 
of the Pacific It lies just under the equator; 
troubled with modern ideas of hvgiene 
smallpox, have flourished there until the inhabitants are half immune 
For just this reason it has been a menace to the whole coast. With the 
opening of the canal it becomes that for all North America, whose people 


its population is not 


Bubonic plague, yellow fever, 


are not immune. Miracle of miracles, Guayaquil is waking up. It has 
sent for GORGAs. 
building of the canal possible is already on the job 
surgeon who eliminated these diseases from Panama will have here, 
no doubt. the same brilliant success. The natives will be taught what 
four-fifths of the population of the United States have not yet learned 

to dread and to fight to the death the mosquito, the bedbug, and the flea. 
Then Guayaquil will be safer to live in than New York or Washington 


The man who made the 
Che American army 


\nd on its own initiative! 


Singularly, it is often the herculean tasks that are done first. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO REVOLUTION 

HE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA was a natural center of revolution 

before the Americans started to build the canal, but the Panama 
Railroad remained a peaceful strip, no matter what happened in the 
neighborhood. Marines once or twice had to be landed to preserve order, 
but generally the mere understanding that the United States had the right 
to keep the way clear was sufficient. Suppose, now, that a railroad con- 
trolled by an international commission were built from the United States 
border clear through to the isthmus. The Mexican section of such a 
railway is, of course, already built. and there are uncompleted sections 
in the Central American republics. Suppose that, by international agree- 
ment, this railroad were to be made practically a neutral strip, with an 
international police force charged with the duty of keeping its right of 
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way undisturbed. How potent a force for peace might not this rigid 


backbone become! That there would be business for such a railroad is 
suggested by the fact that British and German capital is already trying 
to get concessions for the uncompleted parts of it. The project involves 
financial, engineering, and political problems too complicated to be gone 
into here, but it is presented to us seriously by an engineer who has lived 
many years in Central America, and we offer his suggestion for what it 
is worth. 
A BIT OF CONEY ISLAND 
[' WAS OUTSIDE A SHOW in Dreamland that vou met that un- 
He was barking for the last show on the western tier- 

His show dealt with 
dressed in striped 


usual barker. 
the one next to the artificially continued infants. 
desperadoes. It revealed a gang of train robbers, 
suits, and doing an intricate lock step while they sang Sing Sing chanteys, 
such as convicts use at tea. Melodiously their voices rang out over the 
thunders of the scenic railway and the noise of many waters from the 
ever-bubbling chutes. There were six of these wild fellows who marked 
time and paced and halted in front of the ten-cent entrance to their own 
show. Then, with a final roar of the chorus, they would foot it inside. 
Calm over the tumult, like NEpTruNE exalted over stormy seas, stood the 
barker chanting his invitation to the ring of pleasure seekers. He said: 

rhis show is worth your attention. After a generous half hour with these jolly 
convicts, if you will come to me and state that the show has failed to please you, 
that it lacked ginger and uplift, I will place one dime, ten cents, in the palm of 
your hand 


The show itself will exemplify to you how always the life of crime leads down- 


ward, how the wages of sin is death. It is moral At the same time, it crackles 
with life and action. First, you will see these wicked men hold up a Southern 
Pacific express. Then comes retribution They are captured and clapped into 
prison Ihe next scene is the interior of the jail, where you will hear them singing 


their inimitable songs. Hence comes their name of Jail Birds. Now if you will 


pass inside the pertormance will begin in just thirty seconds 


But the keen ear would glean that 
the calm level 


His voice was rich and far-reaching 
it was dead at the center. It sang out like a spent arrow 
flight of ennui. But never did his auditors diminish 
heard him through his languid invitation. They listened almost raptur- 

and lingered after his lazily ringing tones had died out on the 
raucous air. _ Unwillingly they passed on to the impersonal 
the right or the Rocky Road to Cork on the left when the compelling 


Group after group 


ously, 
Babies at 


barker turned his back on them all and followed the stock farmer and 
the rural lady inside. But it wasn’t the voice of the man, or the words 
of the man, which threw a strange spell over each sticcessive group. It 
was his imperturbable eve. It had the farseeing quality which comes 


from practice on long remote horizons such far-flung sight as is the 
portion of sailors and plainsmen. It had the fearless scorn of one who 
could look into the barrel of a gun without wincing. He seemed to have 
found profound peace after a troubled journey. Surely here was a man 
who had killed his enemies in a fair fight without winking, whose speech 
was ironical. You wondered from what origins had come a person so 
much at home in lift Through what furnace of experience had he passed 


that the outer world seemed to him so cheap a byplay: 


rO OUR READERS 
gr INS FAMILIAR with the world of writers and their work 
will share our satisfaction in the recent association of Miss VIoLa 
Roseroro’ with this paper. Miss Rosrsoro’ ts already familiar to many 
as an editor of fiction, her contribution to Ameri- 
Her insight 


as a writer of stories: 
can letters, though not so well known, is most significant. 
into human nature as it expresses itself both in the writers and the read- 
ers of magazine literature is almost unequaled. The number to congratu- 
late us would be larger if there were space here to tell the part Miss 
Rosernoro’ had in discovering and encouraging the early efforts of such 
short-story writers as JosEPHINE DopcGe DaskaAM, Myra KELLY, ARTHUR 
RAIN, STEWART Epwarp Wuite,. Mary Stewart Curtine, Rex Beacn, 
and ©. HENRy. 
for two years before his first story 
that could be said to have been published. A few of these writers may 


She corresponded with ©. Henry and encouraged him 
was accepted, certainly his first 


have appeared in print before Miss Rostnoro’ discovered them among 
the ruck of the unknown, but she it was who brought them to light. The 
first storv of GrorGE MAppEN MartiN’s classical series about “Emmy 
Lou” had been refused by nearly every organ of standing in the country 
before the battered copy came into Miss Roserporo’s delighted hands. 
The name of minor writers who owe their success to her sympathetic 
editing and encouragement is legion. The unique gift that Miss Rose- 
noro’ has is the ability to find in the bags of fiction manuscripts that 


come each morning to the office of every periodical the one story that 
\merican 


vives promise of a real addition to the impressive list of 


short-story writers. 
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The Business o 


VI—The Professional at Work 





In the first two articles of this series I 

showed that at least half our fires of any 
account are criminal. In the third and fourth 
articles I showed that our great insurance com- 
panies gain by criminal fires and by our pres- 
ent huge increase in criminal fires. In the fifth 
I showed that the present method of carrying on 
the stock fire insurance business in America is, 
through overinsurance, doing more than any 
other force to create insurance fire crooks. In 
the present article I shall show that it is the 
present method of carrying on the stock fire in- 
surance business which creates the professional 
fire crook, and which, when he has been created, 





gives him every opportunity to do his work 
Y A PROFESSIONAL fire crook | do not here 
mean the hired expert, or “mechanic,” who 
merely spreads the gasolin This article will 


confine itself to the kind of professional, supposedly in 
some legitimate business, who uses that legitimate busi 
ness as a mask for a living made almost wholly from fires 

For the existence of such professionals American fre 
insurance is almost entirely And | can 
best begin the proof of this by showing a would-be pro 


responsible 


fessional in the making 

In August, 1911, 
opened a tiny Italian 
hole in the wall under a big 
Street; and three months later he 

No. 507 Broome Street is almost exactly in the center 
of New York’s “conflagration district.” lor years profes 
sional arson in New York has, notoriously, had a chose1 
field in the little Italian grocery and produce store. I) 
fuses and chemicals and ar 


New York 


store in a 


Antonio Bertolino of 
grocery 


one 
and pre luce 


building at 507 Broom 


made a fire 


1910 one band bought the 
ranged for six such fires in Manhattan alone 


Antonio Bertolino himself was a man with a bad 
record. He had never had a fire \s a fellow Italian 
phrased it: “He hadn't learned about insurance”; yet 
he had “learned about” a number of other things. And 


But a whole 
j 


goods, 


his own bankers would not lend him $50 
sale firm, Duche & Co., had let him have certain 
worth credit lo protect themselves 
they wanted Bertolino insured 
insurance brokerage, one of the largest, best known, and 
most reputable in New York, that of Weed & Kennedy 
And Weed & Kennedy arranged for the 


some $500, on 


They went to their own 


msurance ol 


Antonio Bertolino at ones 
OVERINSURING BERTOI ( 
HE first part of Bertolino’s story, that of his over 
insurance, gross and shameless, must seem like 
repetition from article five. But it is essentizl. When, in 


a few days, one of Weed & Kennedy’s soliciting brokers, 
James H. Hendrickson, called Bertolino—it 


not with insurance for $500, but 
] 


upon was 


tor $4,000 ! 


At the time, Bertolino does not seem to have had 
money enough to pay the premium, $130, on $4,000! 
It is a matter of court record that he “ordered Hen 
drickson to take back $2,000 of it.” But even the most 


Italian grocers recognize opportu 
told Hendrickson that perhaps Ji 
later on 


incompetent of 
And he 

e needing some more 
Hendrickson took Bertolino at 


may 


nity. mught 


/ 


his about 


word In 


two weeks, and without waiting to be asked, he re 
turned with the $2,000 which had been refused origi- 
nally. Bertolino took it And a week later Hendrick 


son came back with $1,450 more, which also was taken 
The Liverpool and London and Globe, and the Home, 
which do respectively the first and second largest busi 
nesses in New York, each provided $2,000. The Com 
monwealth provided $1,450. None of these companies 
probably wanted to insure Bertolino. They did it be 
cause the great brokerage of Weed & Kennedy asked 
And when great brokerages ask, to Bertolinos insurance 
“rotten , professional 


is given, be they merely risks” or 


fire crooks ten times over 


In all, Bertolino had been given insurance amounting 
to $5,450. At no time was his whole stock in trade 
worth $1,000, and yet he was insured for $5,450. Duche 
& Co. could not trust him for $500, and yet he was 
insured for $5,450. His bank would not trust him for 


$50, and yet he was insured for exactly 109 times that 


amount. And, finally, think he 
grossly and absurdly overinsured because Messrs. Weed 
& Kennedy had deliberately planned to get the largest 


you must not was thus 


possible commission out of him. To the brokerage and 
to the companies Bertolino was the smallest of small 
potatoes He was given his overinsurance the thing 


8 


IR Ra Pe SE RTL (SIE a BIR E AR, 
ch creates all our fire bugs—because overinsur 
ince has become matter of course and a settled 


nsurance custom in America 


now to the real business of the present article, 


— 


that second rottenness in American insurance which 


gives the potential fire crook, once well tempted, every 


chance to complete his crime; and which, when he has 


hecome a finished professional, permits him to go on 
and make fire after fire indefinitely 
It is the fact that fire insurance in America is habitu- 
ally issued without inspection, inquiry, or appraisal. 
Viewing the Bertolino case in this aspect, let us see what 
or, rather, failed to do 


Bertolino his insurance, neither 


the companies and the brokers did 


First—Before giving 


Weed & Kennedy nor any of the three great companies 


made the first attempt to learn anything about Berto 
lino. To have asked him to show “commercial pass 
ports’ would have been enough. A five-cent telephon: 
talk with his bankers might have told them something 
His previous landlord had also information to give 
And further information might have been obtained 
from the law. But none was asked for 

Second—When Bertolino was sent insurance, neither 


Weed & Kennedy nor any of the three great companies 
made any attempt, by appraisal estimate, or even by h 
ing at Bertolino’s goods, to learn wliat they were worth 

Third—After Bertolino had 
neither Weed & nor 


companies ever 


received his insurance 


Kennedy any of the three great 


sent to see if Bertolino continued to keep 


any Italian groceries and produce worth $5,450—or $545 
or $5.45 upon his premises! 
Had gon Wall Street 
perfectly good thousand-dollar gold bonds, 


Bertolino down to with five 


and sought 
National or the Bank of 
] asked 


he would promptly have 
I . 
Satistactory an 


to deposit them in the First 


(Commerce, been some 


searching questions. If unable to give 
probably he 
the head 


within two blocks of 


swers, would have been arrested from 


three great insurance « 
Wall Street he 


policies for $5,450, without any preliminary questions, in 


offices ot ympanies 


had been sent fire 


spections, or appraisals whatever. As a matter of fact 


t was only to make sure of getting Bertolino’s business 


that Hendrickson had even visited his premises 
BERTOLINO COULD HAVE HAD $100,000 
\ HEN Judge Swann of General Sessions, before 
whom Bertolino was tried for arson, had heard 


the beginnings 


f Hendrickson’s testimony, he stopped 


the trial, as many judges have done before him in sim 


ilar trials, to make certain that he heard aright | 
change the order of the evidence somewhat 

“Suppose, for instance,” asked the judge, “I should 
say | would like you to write me a policy for $8,000 on 


would you place it right off?” 
sslike Hendrick 
And without an 


my furniture uptow! 
Without a doubt 
on, “if the neigh 
inspection.” 
“Though | 


rm pli d the busine 


good 


orhood was 


worth of 


may not have $5¢ 


furniture 








By ARTHUR 


Ars On 


E. McFARLANE 


I ORR AON EN PARTI ONE ESS LE I TE RL TESA OT Bo 


That is true but if you have a loss you must 
explained Hendrick 


Bertolino could 


prove it The idea of insurance,’ 
son, “is that you must prove your loss 


just as well order $50,000 as $2,000.” 
“Or $100,000?” asked the judge. 


“Yes. But he must prove it.” 

Judge Swann’s next question was the one that any 
reasoning man would ask. “But supposing that there 
was nothing but cinders left, how are you going to prove 
or disprove my affidavit 

And the Bertolinos, big and little, do prove their 
losses. They may not collect the full amount of their 
policies; they can make quite enough without. Enough 
for the present that their “proofs” are the first 

‘ 


thing they arrange for 


HE FII OCK ALREADY IN PLACI 
N THE case of Bertolino, it is almost certain that a 
half-minute inspection would have prevented the firs 


that he could have 


professional had 


Bertolino had learned 


insurance for the 


For, when 


$4,000 of asking, the 


developed in him at once He had learned within a 
week where people could be taught to make fires and 
profit by them He had sought assistance where it 


might be found, obtained it, and by the time Hendrick 


son came the second time Bertolino had been equipped 


stock.” In his case the fire stock consisted 
of a cartload of 


filled 


and 


with a “fire 
barrels and boxes, 


some empty, some 


rancid olives, pignolia, 


lahe lle SS 


save for the purpose of a 


with macaroni 


ods, all 


professional 


sweepings 
alike valueless 

nre He had 
which to his 
the 


wherewith the 


tinned gx 


rusted, 


rented a room next door in have 


And he 


customary 


also 


fire had begun to provide himself with 


crooked bills and Invoices, 


exceedingly high value of fire stocks may be estab 
lished in the “proofs of loss.” When Hendrickson 
came back with the second $2,000, Bertolino’s “fire 
stock” was on his shelves for insuring Bertolino 
Weed & Kennedy had received $17.60. One would think 


that it was enough to pay them for looking into Ber 


tolino’s affairs a littl \nd Hendrickson need only 


have looked into one those boxes to discover evi- 
dence of a criminal fire in the making 
“Did you inspect his goods,” asked the judge of Hen 
drickson, “at the time uu wrote the first policy?’ 
The idea of insurance repeated Hendrickson, “is 
that you must pr e your loss 
Did you tice —coming to the time when Berto- 
lino had taken the room next door and been given 
his entire $5,450—"“did you notice any stock in 509?” 
‘I took a look through the door, that was all.” 
“Did you go into 509? 
“No” 
$158.70 NOT ENOUGH TO PA FOR OPENING A BOX 
B' [ Bertolino’s store was within ten minutes’ ride of 
the main offices of all thre mpanies. They had 
received $158.70 from him in premiums, which might 
seem enough to pay for a company inspection. Did 
any company inspect 
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When Bertolino had only his first small room, the 


Liverpool and London and Globe, believing it had been 


“bound” for $4,000, sent a surveyor to look at. the 
building And against the $4,000 in his surveyor's 1 
port he wrote “Too high But in doing so, as Hen 
drickson himself explained, he went out of his proper 
province. “They (surveyors) do not even go into 
values.” 

“Do you know,” asked the tudge, “if any of the 


companies did anything to inform themselves of the 
value of the stock they wer 
insuring?” 

“No. The Home did not ¢g 
near it, and the Commonwealth 
did not go near it.” 

As for Bertolino’s fire, that 
part of the story is hardly worth 
telling In fact. it was a fire 
which never really came off 
He had been provided with the 
proper inflammables, and he did 
his semiprofessional best In 
the center of his “fire stock” he 
nested a “battery” ot five great 
bladders, three filled with benzine 


and two filled with ether.2 The 
said bladders were heaped about 
with excelsior and empty boxes 


and the whole surrounded by six 
open barrels of cottonseed oil 

“Would have blown the build 
ing to pieces!” said [ire Lieu 
tenant Coughlin later on But 
Bertolino had laid one of his 
fuses where its first flicker w 

Within 


half a minute the firemen wet 


seen from the street 


breaking in. There was no fire 
at all And Bertolino—the one 
man successfully prosecuted for 
insurance arson in New York in 
I9IiI—iS NOW 1M Sing Sing 

So here we have Bertolino in 


1 


jail—the finished fire crook. H«¢ 


f 
OLLIER s rHI ) cE I 
ninet nine time ti ( ( 
mi won plan ter 4 | mak i { 

tere to inspect ) c al | i! 

App ils have I ( lt \ 
nspect 1 the ly nce Depa mie \\ 
representative State, investigated tl matter im 19 
Of the 1.885 agents who answerer ts ik rie onl j 
per cent even protes ed t make 1 rectiol upol 


first writing the risk; and only 27 per cent to do it on 


those much more frequent occasions, the renewal f 








had completed the cyte le Within 


been changed from a man wh 


a few weeks he had 
apparently, knew nothing about the business of arson 
to a professional, loading up with fraudulent. stocl 
and planting the “blow-out He had “learned about 


Who was responsible 


insurance.” 
“WE DON'T KNOW,” SAYS THE INSURAN PR 


ND all that has here been written might have beet 
written no less truly of the methods and attitud 
of the stock fire insurance business in any city i1 
America. I am describing conditions that are now all 
but universal 
The big company will answer that it employs met 
for this very work of inspection. Its surveyors, or “in 
spection bureau men,’ do in fact make sure from time 
to time that the bui/ding is substantially as described 
in the Sanborn insurance map. In short, they look our 
for physical risk. They do not look into the stock at 
all—and the stock, with its mora! risk, causes most of 
our fires 
The big company’s 200 or 250 “special agents” on 
salary are supposed to look out for moral hazard and 
inquire for overinsurance. However, they are kept bus 
enough looking after the company’s $25,000 or $30,000 
yearly fire losses. A big company will write its 500,000 
risks a year. To look after the moral hazard in ever 
policy would require a force of several thousand men 
And that force is at hand, were it rightly used. For 
such a company has its 10,000 or more local agents, who 
place its insurance in the beginning. Every frank in 
surance man will admit that only the agent—or, in the 
city, the broker—can make inspections of any valu 
“We don’t know,” says the president of the Continen 
tal, which writes its $2,000,000,000 a year; “the agent 


sends us a plan of a risk, and it may be on fire or next 


‘to it. And it looks just as good on the plan as thouel 


it was a fine risk!” 


—_—______ 


And that local agent or broker is 


* But, while Bertolino was awaiting trial in the Pombs 
what Hendricksor did himself He vent to see Berto 
he promised him—as has been dor l 
would surrender his policies, he would do all in his power t 
have the prosecution stopped! 

* The ether is used because it is equally deadly, afire 
If it burns, it is ilmost impossible to put it out If it does 
burn, its fumes will overcome the firemen 





vem me en 


The piece of cloth 
passing through 
the wall is a con- 
tinuation of the oil- 
soaked ‘‘ trailer ’”’ 
seen on the floor in 
the illustration 
above. By piercing 
the walls many 
rooms can be so 
connected for a 
single fire 


For this clothing factory fire twelve suit-boxes, 
like the one in the center of the illustration, 
were filled with gasoline, and connected by oil- 


soaked ‘‘ trailers.’’ The firemen had started 
to enter when they saw the ‘‘plant’’ in time 





« 
the-r policic \nd even these prof Ns arouses 
hilarious incredulity of insurance organs Su 

tue,” says the “Insurance Bulletin,” “was not suspected! 


In 1912 Fire Commissioner Johnson had firemen in 
plain clothes take out policies—-most of them for $1,000 

on property worth less than $4! They succeeded in 
insuring with the 135 chief companies doing business in 
New York. Only two of the companies made any in- 
spection; and in one of these cases, though there was 
only a gas steve and a cuspidor on the premises, the 
agent let the policy stand. 


Long ago, indeed, such absurdities had been reached 
ought to laugh American insurance out of the cout 
business lor example, the msuranec f propert 


lal has 1 cr CX ted ana the 1) me! | 


IS low ¢ mimonplace 


\s if to give the opportunities of the tuati 
thorough trying out, as long ago as 1898 a young 
Brooklyn ex-insurance man, named Daly, collected 
insurance twelve times between April 14 and October 6 
on the same collection of evening clothes, rugs, and 
curtains the first fire may have been genuine he 
others were fakes. He “put them out” himself After 
le had been paid for his loss the inged remains were 
left with him And, as no agent or broker ever ¢ 

see Mr. Daly’s possessions, they ere f mu nor 
use in his private fire business than new goods \fter 
is twelfth fire and toss collection, the insurable value 


f Mr. Daly’s property may be said to have been 1 
existent to the eleventl degre 

These articles were, in fact, begun at the trial 
two professional tenement fire makers, Sam Brant na 
Benjamin Braunstein, who had plainly been profiting 
from the lack 


by insuring and collecting losses on the nonexistent 


f all mspection in tenement insurance, 


for months—probably for years 
Brant and Braunstein were working what is known 
as “the boarder game.” 


HI * 
Sins WORK “the boarder game” you nl TL 

wretched tenement f mily to wl mae thre would 
be a. blessing Since they are all alike overinsured 
you have no lack of choice You supply the gasolin 


\nd all that you require of them is a key and_ the 
promise that after the fire they will say that you have 
heen boarding with them. Then you, the boarder, take 
out insurance for your personal clothing and household 
furniture at the given address. For his last fire Brant 
took out boarder policies for $500 in all If you are 
so new at the business as to doubt the fullness of its 
opportunities you may bring 1m son Id rags and 
third-hand furniture to give substance to your claim 


) 
B T le and expens« “lama 
specialist at this,” he told his last half-persuaded accom- 
plice. “If you will get wider blinds and let me arrange 
the furniture different, | wiJl guarantee to have the fire 
through the roof in fifteen minutes. When we take out 
our policies the insurance people will never come to see. 
After the fire who will know then what we had?” 
Wh indeed Havir 


f their hank books) had a successful fire almost every 


g apparently (by the evidence 
week for months, some of them in tenements contain 
ing thirty families, Brant and 
his fellows were in a_ position 
to know. In general, they had 
taken out their policies from 
agents or brokers living just 
around the corner. But not one 
of these insurance people had 
” Nor after 
those fires had any of “the in 


“ever come to see.” 


surance people” who had issued 
the policies ever permitted them- 
selves to harbor any unworthy 
suspicion. Save for the splendid 
work of Fire Marshal Brophy 
of Brooklyn, the most capable 
city fire marshal in America, 
Brant and Braunstein would 
probably be insuring the non- 
existent in crowded tenement 
houses, and collecting such loss 
claims still 


OMI ‘SURANCE PSYCHOLOGY 


HE agent or broker selling 
fire insurance on commis 
sion does not ask questions or 
inspect or appraise, for two 
reasons 
lirst, to examine the thing in 
sured and try to get at its value 
means a certain amount of work. 
The average “little” seller of 
nsurance earns less than $300 
year from it; the great ma- 
jority must have some other 
ccupation to live at all. Almost invariably the “little 


fellow” feels he is not getting enough from his com- 

panies to pay him even for what he does. The “big 
fellows” write the business as they lik 

| when the applicant for the insurance comes to 

1 ask leading questions—if you “go fishing,” 


and thereby learn unpleasant facts about the gentleman 


ho wants the policy—you may, it is true, prevent fires, 

but you will also have to deny yourself a $5 or a $10 
S20 COMMISSIOI 

Hie big fellow, who has the power and sets the 


example does not, as a rule, elect to deny himself com- 


lssion \ccordingly, the awkward question has come 
he unasked, and the visit of inSpection omitted. And 
t is upon their knowledge of this that all professional 
fire crooks now base half their planning 


te 


THE “MORTGAGE FIRE” 
RE is, for instance, the type of crook who ar- 
The “stall’—the pro- 
al’s tool in the case buys the building to be 


ges the “mortgage fire.’ 


burned, and perhaps for a time acts as its tenant. If it 


a restaurant or hotel, some second-hand fittings may 


talled. Even mills and factories are sometimes 

a fire he “stall’s” next movement is to 

ell ut to the principal The principal buys “on 

rtgage,” at a price twice what the property is worth. 

lo “protect himself,” the mortgagee takes out insurance 
r the same amount 

In due course the fire comes off. It must be a fire 


that will do its work thoroughly, for the professional 
wants no half-burned building left, at cost price, on 
his hands. The second sale price is made the basis of 
he msurance claim 

When, in 1897, Isaac Zuker was convicted in New 


York, it was estimated that he had made nearly $150,000 


mortgaging and burning New York stores and 


cnements 
One Theodore Stanisics, who in 1911 committed sui- 
cide after his conviction for a “mortgage fire” in 
Lincoln, Neb., had been the financier and beneficiary 
of mortgage fires for as far back as it was possible 
to trace him. When he died he had $125,000 in a single 
bank in New York alone In one fire, which he had 
almost certainly arranged, the whole business center of 
the town was burned 

In October, 1911, Charles and August Deichman were 
nvicted in Hackensack, N. | 


They had mortgaged 


two-family house in Cliffside and obtained insurance 
r $17,900 on an actual value of $8,000. William N. 
(lomens, the arson expert, connected them with seven 


en previous fires within five years. Within two years 
ed property worth more than $75,000. 

If the local insurance agent or broker merely went 

far toward an appraisal as to limit the insurance 
issued to the assessed value of the building to be 
insured, one species of fire-bug professional would go 
ut of business in a week 

In the professional fire business as worked in the small 
town, it is almost always the stranger who must be 
feared. If he is not a “mortgagee,” he may be the 
“retailer” in a “wholesaler and retailer combination.” 


(¢ ntir j n page 23) 
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Heart of the Question 


\ 





and the [Irish and Germans who fol- 


lowed them? It is common to say that 





dle of New York State, at a 
lovely spot on the Mohawk 
Last summer there was a strike there. 


River 


( Because wages in the mills had been 
reduced from $6 a week to $5.40, and 
from $7.50 to $6.75.) When the 
stories of rioting, violence, and slums 
came out of the little city, an editorial 
in a New York paper, evidently writ- 
ten by one who had known the town in 
his youth, remarked in mild surprise: 

Disheartening in the extreme is the de- 
scription given of Little Falls as a commu 
nity. Middle-aged New Yorkers remember 
it as the most beautiful of all the Mohawk 
Valley villages. Now we read of slums 
more foul than any in New York City or 
Philadelphia; of houses built over a brook 








they went up in the social scale when 
Only 
to a negligible degree is this true. For 
the most part, they did nothing of the 
sort. They disappeared from the face 
of the earth. Wow could it be other- 
wise? The young women were kept 
working in the mills during all the 
years when they nmfight have been 
bearing and raising children; when 
they could work no longer they were 
thrown on the scrap heap, and that 
was the end of them and their kind. 
Moreover, the native American had a 
higher standard of living, which the 


the newer immigrants came in. 


first generation of immigrant born ac 
quired in their turn. Then the 
tory owners brought in another kind 
of immigrant, with a lower standard 


tac- 








that has become an open sewer; of filth, 
poverty, and overcrowding. 
Now what was the cause? And 


just what had happened? Another 
newspaper, the New York “Evening 
Post,” describing the strike and the town as 
it is to-day, told, without meaning to par- 
ticularly, exactly what had happened : 

The city is a mill and manufacturing town. The 
owners are men who saw these mills and factories 
grow up. Titus Sheard came to town barefooted 
and bujlt up a big business Robert Mac 
Kinnon started in a little shed, and after a time 
had more than two thousand employees 


There, in epitome, is what the high pro- 
tective tariff has done for America. (The 
best, only, of what it has done—there is 
more to follow.) Two men, perhaps five, 
or a hundred, depending on the size of the 
town; have been made rich; two thousand 
others, or ten or a hundred thousand, have 
becor#e laborers and gone steadily down- 
ward in the social scale. The picture of a 
factory village is everywhere the same— 
one big mansion on top of the hill, a 
thousand mean little cottages in the valley. 
High protection has tended to divide all 
America into a small caste of baronial fac- 
tory owners at the top, and a large mass of 
feudal laborers at the bottom. [But let us 
keep to the specific case of Little l’alls : 

About five years ago there was a strike in the 
MacKinnon mill. Till that time practically all the 
local employees were Americans or like Ameri- 
cans—lIrish, English, German The strike 
was broken by the importation of several hundred 
It is some of these foreigners 
The foreigners changed 
They 


“foreigners.” 
who are striking now. 
the character of the city in many respects 
doubled the police court business. . . The for 
eigners took possession, and the odor of garlic 
that of flowers and the 
tables—where there had cleanliness and 
pride in neatness, there came the slovenly filth of 
The new 


succeeded milde r vege 


bec hi 


overcrowding and poverty economizing. 
comers, “the foreigners” of to-day, crowded every 
one else out. 

There again is the typical evolution of 
the American town; first, soon after high 
protection was adopted, the factory owners 
searched the farms for native .\merican 
girls and young men; then came a period 
every middle-aged American can remember 
it—when the factories were filled with Get 
man and Irish girls and youths, the first 
American-born generation of those 
To-day walk through a typical factory and 


races. 


In Chorus—* You should cut it off about there” 
—Bowers in the Newark “ News" 


you will scarcely see an Irish or German 
face; the factory owners are now using up 
the children of the more recent immigrants 

Italian, Polish, Slavic, Greek. (And if 
the process were to go on, if the Republican 
party, dominated by the factory-owning ele- 
ent, had kept its grip on the country, 
twenty from you 
the factory owners filling their mills with 


years now would see 
Hindus, Japs, and other Asiatics. ) 

Now ask yourself what became of that 
generation of American-born factory work 
ers, and of the [rish and: Germans who fol- 
lowed them. Think through to the answer 
of that question and yeu will realize the 
devastating tragedy that the high protective 
tariff has brought upon America. They 
were a wholesome class, the American girls 
who worked in the factories in the fifties. 
Charles \merican trip, 
found little to praise, but he rose to real 
Lowell. 


Dickens, on his 


enthusiasm over the mill girls of 
He found 
not one young girl whom... I would have re- 


moved from those works if I had the power. 


He spoke of “their cleanliness and 
comfort,” their “joint-stock pianos” in the 
boarding houses, the circulating libraries 
that they organized and managed. “Finally,” 
he said in a climax of enthusiasm for these 
\merican mill girls of the fifties, “they have 
got up among themselves a_ periodical,” 
which developed at least one poetess of 
some distinction. 


What became of these native Americans, 





Collier’s maintains an office at Wash- 


ington to answer questions and 
supply information about the 
Government. The service is 


entirely without charge. 
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Collier’s Congressional Record 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





of living, against which the others 
could not compete. Right in this situ- 
ation is the cause of one of the most 
deplorable economic phenomena in Ameri- 
can life. The statesman who out 
the relation between high protection and 
race suicide will have gone far toward get- 
ting his bearings right. 

The harm lay not in the fact that pro- 
tection stimulated immigration; we needed 
the immigrants, and need them yet—more 
of them than we shall ever get. But there 
was harm in our letting the factory owner 
use the immigrant to lower the wages and 
standard of living of those already here; 
there was harm in letting the factory owner 
use up and throw on the scrap heap the 
native Americans and the first American 
generation of Irish, Scotch, English, and 
German born. Moreover, there has been 
untold harm in the way we have used our 
immigranis, dumping them into factory 
slums instead of taking them on the land, 
using them up as if they were the soulless 


rea rks 


raw material of manufacture, and throwing 
them in turn on the scrap heap. 


How to Do It 
F AN 
manager were put in 

United States, with the purpose of reducing 

the high cost of living and mending our 

other economic ills, his first act would be 
to take a large number of persons now in 


intelligent and efficient general 
charge of the 


the cities making furbelows and put them 
The most 
achieve 


on the land raising potatoes. 
effective way for government to 
the same result would be to take away the 
premium put on factory work by the pro- 
tective tariff. This may seem rough surgery, 


but no one would be more benefited than the 


ones who are returned to the land. 
The Moral Aspect 


I Ie 
tariff. 


the immediate wiping out of all protection. 
[f war had not intervened, to inflame pas- 





sion, the abolition of slavery would have 
been done gradually, with care to alleviate 


the economic readjustments of its passing. 


But there never was any doubt about the 


moral aspect of slavery. 


us be intellectually honest about the 
It is not necessary to advocate 
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A Court 
for Girls 
with a 


Woman Judge 


EWS of the deliberations of women 
jurors in the courts of Kansas and 
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of the Pacific Coast will not seem so 
| novel, perhaps, after a new judicial insti 
tution that is being tried in Chicago be- 
comes better advertised. Judge Pinckney 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court has organ 
ized a court that will not admit mer to its 
sessions even as spectators. The judge 
the bailiff, the probation officers, and the 
clerk of the court are women. The pris 
oners are wayward girls or girls who, as 
the Judge, Miss Mary M. Bartelme, says, 





“have never had a chance.” 

Che sound idea that led to the forma 
tion of this feminine tribunal is that an 
erring girl ought to find it less difficult 
to tell a true, frank story to a woman 
than to a man. The court has been in 
Y session since the first week in March. It 
tried fifteen cases on the first day; and 


apparently has proved itself a success since 


the beginning. 
Our photograph shows Judge Bartelme 
at her desk in the court room questioning 
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a girl who has just been brought before 


her by a woman probation officer. The 







clerk of the court sits at the Judge's left 








Two Memorials 
to Commodore 
Perry 


tye H by inch a boat whose rotting timbers 


are more than a hundred years old is 
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being raised from the bottom of Lake Erie, 






WN 


near Erie, Pa. It is the wreck of Commo- 


dore Perry's flagship, the Niagara lhe 


KX 





first piece of the gallant old warship to 


appear above water was a gun port 
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Meanwhile, a different sort of memorial 
is building in Put-in-Bay, Ohio, overlooking 


M.S 


the spot from where the Commodore sent his 


WS 


famous message to General William Henry 


Harrison: “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” The island memorial will cover 
nearly the whole of a reservation of four 
teen acres and will cost a million dollars 
\ plaza, rising gradually from the water’s 


edge to a height of 12 feet, will be 758 feet 





long and 461 in width. From the center of 
this will rise a Doric column 300 feet high, 
topped with a brass tripod, 35 feet high, and 
a beacon. No column but the Washington 


> 


Monument will be higher. 








The building at the left in the accompany- 


Upper picture: Raising the wreck -erry’s flagship from Lake Erie ; 
bper pic & the ck of Perry's flagship fi ’ ing picture is to be a museum; the other, a 








A gun port was the first No shaft but the Washing- memorial to commemorate the centennial of 
part of the wreck of ton Monument will be the signing of the peace Treaty of Ghent 
Commodore Perry's higher than this 

Ragship to appear memorial peer 


Copyright 1912 by Perry's Victory Centennia 
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The Chief EF ve 
e Chief Executive's 
“Personal M . 
Personal Manager 
"TP Hos! wil qualify a experts cent m the hirst vilabl ind the 
nm Washinetor ffairs are syllable rimes with drum rave up 
watching the work of Joseph Pat a sinecure as clerk of the Supreme 
rick Tumulty, the President's pri Court of New lersev. at $6,000 
vate secretary, with alm t as keen year to take om of the hardest 
an interest as they watch Secretary f twelve-hours-a-day posts at only 
Bryan lhey declare that the quali $1,500 more There was another 
ties of the private secretary may in compensation, however rhe group 
fluence the public’s opinions of a ing in this photograph is symbolic 
oi President to fully as great an ex he becomes the President's right 
tent as those of a Cabinet officer hand man 
Politicians and journalists can reach Washington correspondents say 
the President only through Tum that much of ex-President Taft's 
ulty, who has to mix consummate unpopularity could be blamed upon 
tact and warm humanity with cold private secretaries who lacked polit 
business sense and think faster than ical imagination and common sense, 
a boxer and that Lamont, Cortelyou, and 
rhe private secretary must Loeb, who were efficient managers, Yy 
take so many Presidential duties contributed heavily to the success y 
upon. his own shoulders that he of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cleveland Yj 
may best be described as_ the lumulty was Mr. Wilson's secre 
President's “Personal Manager.’ tary in New Jersey; and that he Y 
He is at once an adviser and a field would become secretary to the 7 
marshal Besides managing the President was officially announced Y) 
White House, with almost as many a month before the inauguration 
employees under him as a Cabinet \pparently, there were many possi y, 
officer, he is responsible for the bilities for Cabinet offices. but onl, 
President's safety lum-ul-ty—"“ae one tor the job of right-hand man 
For Eastern j 
Readers Only 
WITH a plea for indulgence from the y 
Pacific Coast States if the photograph ] 
at the right seems commonplace, we print y 
Yj for the edification of the East a picture of ] 
Yj a Portland (Ore.) family registering at the y) 
j courthouse for the ensuing city elections Z 
Yy It is the family of Senator Harry Lane, j 
Yj taken just before departure for Washing 7 Yj 
g ton Mrs. Lane is registering; Dr. Lane YU Yj 
Y and his daughter, Miss Harriet, are ready Yy 
Yj to step up next Miss Marjorie, at the Y Y 
Y left, is not enfranchised, but is being given | Y 
Yj every opportunity to learn how to become ZY Yj 
Y a good citizen in the future 7 
j y) 
] Bee ea a 
Y , An Indian Artist's Scissored | Y 
Yy as 
Y Bae, y _ Y 
y ag Cartoon of Suffrage ] 
YY Il’ THE thousands of cartoons upon suffrage perhaps Y 
Yj O the queerest is this by Jesus Castro, a Mexican Indian ] 7 
Y ; _ living near El Paso. It was cut with tiny scissors from Y ) 
YY gray paper Che original is only a little larger than our y 7 
; reproduction. Below is the artist’s latest portrait Yj ) 
: gg 
ii 
Y 
| 
ft 
7 
y 
j 
], 
Y 
j 
7G 
| 
y 
, 
Y 
af 
Y % 7 
J . 
j 7 
Y Y ] 
YY Y) j 
Y : 7 
| © Circulating a San Francisco Recall Petiti y 
j tirculating a San Francisco Recall Petition ] 
Y "T‘HE energetic canvassing of the Women’s k« tures enough to demand a special election. The Y 
Yy call League of San Francisco in circulating women charge Judge Weller with fixing absurdly y 
Yj —Yy a petition to vote next month upon the recall of | low bail in cases of crimes against women. The Yy 
YY Charles Weller, a police judge, has secured Signa election will cost the city $30,000 to $40,000 Yy 
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—and a New Dreadnought 


"TWENTY years of evolution in the 

construction of battleships are respon 
sible for the contrasts evident in these two 
pictures. At the left is a photograph of the 
Oregon as she appeared the other day when 
i new $2,000,000 Puget Sound dry dock was 
dedicated \t the right is a reproduction ot 
the first available drawing of the dread 
nought Pennsy/vania, soon to be under 
construction at Newport News. She is de 
scribed as “the most powerful dreadnought 
uilt, building, or authorized by any nation 
nd her main battery is twelve 





A Snake Car 
for Crooked Streets 


‘TH! sharp curve n f Boston's narrow 
| ‘ 


and winding streets it necessary in 
the past for traction lines use rather short cars 
Out of this situation an inventor has evolved a cat 
with a joint in the middle | mbination ot 
two bobt uled cat connecter fl xible covered 
' ee 


platform: and l 


tT about hilty 
center door 
yment cat 
which 1 r¢ ol pav-i \ 1-ent 


( 
also familt riy | ( I . rticula 


An Automobile Church 
for Western Texas 


TTCHE war-scared (if not war-scarred) territory 
along the nortl nk the Rio Grande in 
lexas is soon to see a novel messenger of peace, 
when a motor-car chapel, a Western woman's gift 
to the Catholic Church Extension Society, starts 
westward from Brownsville to ranches and settle 
ments far from the railroads. Though the chapel 
was built on the chassis of a two-ton commercial 
truck, the eight cathedral windows and the somber 
gray finish of the body of the car give it ecclesias 
tic dignity and distinction 
Remarkal ingenuity is apparent in its arrangé 
ment \ fo 12 affords double floor 
space, as is mpanying photograph ; 
and there is a fo g confessional and a folding 
organ \ rack fitted 
as a church belfry Small chimes are carried for 
ise at the altar 
The lower photograph shows a corner of the 


tubular bells serves 


chapel arranged for living quarters—musie room, 
kitche1 bedri m7), ind omes combined, all as com 


stopping place 





guns, “the largest firing pieces ever 
built.” 

Conspicuous features of contrast be- 
tween the new ship and the old are 
the change from solid masts to cage 
masts, the diminishing number of 
funnels, and the great difference in bat- 
teries. The Oregon carries four 13-inch 
guns and eight 8-inch; the Pennsyl 
vania, a dozen 14-inch monsters and 
twenty 5-inch pieces for torpedo de 
fense. The newer model is supposedly 
unsinkable.”’ \ double bottom ex 
tends up the sides as far as the armored 
belt, which is eighteen feet deep and 
fourteen inches thick 

\ppended is a table to show other 
contrasts of new and old 

OREGON PENNSYLVANIA 


Cost, $6,575,032 More than $11,000,000 


Displacement, 10,228 ton 72,500 ton 


Speed, 17 knot >t hnote 
Length, 748 feet 025 feet 
Beam, 60 feet O7 feet 


Draft, 24 > feet 20 feet 

The building of the Pennsylvania 
probably will require three years. The 
guns will cost nearly $1,000,000; the 


irmor fully three times that amount 


1 $2,000,000 Dry Dock 


lhe dry dock at the Bremerton 
\Wash., navy yard, in Puget Sound, 
cost $2,000,000 It is large enough t 


any ship ever constructed. It is 
feet wide, with a depth of 35 feet 





pact as a “kitchenette apartment.” Attached to the floor 
of the car are two thirty-gallon tanks, for auxiliary sup 
plies of gasoline and water \ gable roof khaki tent, 
20x50 feet, is to be carried on the roof to shelter the 


car from rain or hot sun, so that services may be 


in any sort of weather 


lwo priests are to travel in the car, and at each 


will remain two weeks. One feature of 


work is to be stereopticon lectures on church doc 


electric lighting system with which the car is 


provided will furnish light for the lantern. The services 
dedicate the motor chapel probably will be held in 
Chicas 


o It is to be known as the Chapel St. Peter 
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In the center of the floor, 
beside an overturned sar- 
cophagus, lay a figure in a 
neutral-colored dressing cown, 
face downward, the arms thrust 
forward and over the side of 
the ancient Egyptian mummy case 


AYLAND SMITH came in and threw himself 

into an armchair, facing me across the table 

“IT have seen Sir Lionel Barton,” he said 

“and, to put the whole thing in a nutshell, he has 
laughed at me. During the months that | have been 
wondering where he had gone to, he has been some 
where in Egypt. He certainly bears a charmed life, 
for on the evidence of his letter to the “Times” he has 


seen things in Tibet which Fu-Manchu would have the 
West blind to; in fact, I think he has found a new key 
hole to the gate of the Indian Empire!” 


Smith’s darkly tanned face had grown leaner than 
ever, since he had begun his fight with the most un 
canny opponent, I suppose, against whom a man ever 
had pitted himself—Dr. Fu-Manchu. He stood up and 
began restlessly to pace the room. furiously stuffing 


tobacco into his briar 

Long ago we had placed the name of Sir Lionel Bar 
ton upon the list of stood 
Fu-Manchu and the atta 


between 
Orientalist 


those whose lives 


ament of his end 


and explorer; the fearless traveler who first had pen 


trated to Lassa, who thrice, as a pilgrim, had entered 
forbidden Mecca; he now had turned his attention again 
to Tibet, thereby signing his own death warrant 

“That he has reached England alive is a hopeful 
sign?” I suggested 


YMITH shook his head and lighted the blackened briat 
“England at is the web,” he rhe 
spider will bk: Petrie, | sometimes despair 
Sir Lionel is an impossible man to shepherd. You ought 
to see his house at Finchley! A low, squat place com 
pletely hemmed in by trees 
like a jungle. Everything topsy-turvy 
rived to-day, and he is working and eating (and sleep- 
ing I expect) in a study that looks like an earthquake 
at Sotheby's auction rooms. of the 
half a menagerie and half a circus! 
groom, a Chinese body servant, and | 


present replied 


waiting! 


Damp as a swamp, smells 
He only ar 


Che rest house is 


He has a Bedouin 


feaven only knows 


what other strange people!” 

“Chinese ! 

“Yes—I saw him, a squinting Cantonese he calls 
K wee [I don’t like him. Also, there is a secretary 
known as Strozza, who has an unpleasant face. He is 


a fine linguist, | understand, and is engaged upon the 
Barton’s forthcoming book on the 
By the way, all Sir Lionel’s baggage 


Spanish notes for 
Mayapan temples 


disappeared from the landing stage, including his 

Tibetan notes!” 

“Significant !” 

“Of course! But he argues that he has crossed Tibet 
from the Kuenlun to the Himalayas without being 
assassinated and therefore that it is unlikely he will 
meet with that fate in London | left him dictating 
the book from memory, at the rate of about two hut 


dred words a minute! 
“He is wasting no time 
“Wasting time! In addition to the Yucatan 


book and 


the work on Tibet, he has to read a paper at the In 
stitute next week about some tomb he has unearthed 11 
Egypt. As I came away, a van drove up from the 


of fe llows delive red 


docks and 
as big as a boat 
and 
amined it 
weeks, then he is off again.’ 

“What do you 

“What can I do? | 


a sarcophagt 
Lionel 


ifter he has « 


a couple 
It is unique, according to Sit 
the British 


man crams 


will go to Museum 


he six months’ work into s1) 
propose t d 


know that Fu-Manchu will mak 


an attempt upon him I cannot doubt it Ugh! tl 
house gave me the shudders! No sunlight, I'll swe 
Petrie, can ever penetrate to the rooms, and when | 
arrived this afternoon, clouds of gnats floated Ii 
motes wherever a stray beam Itered through 
trees of the avenu here's st ell 
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place that is almost malarious, and the whole of the 
west front is covered with a sort of monkey creeper, 
which he has imported at some time or other It has 
i close, exotic perfume that is quite in the picture | 


tell you the was made for murder! 
“Have you taken any precautions 


‘lL called in 


watch the house, 


place 


but 


I | E SHRUGGED his shoulders helplessly 
“What Sir | - 
“A 


is ionel like 
! \ tall, 


a dirty dressing gown of neutral color; 


madman, Petric massive 


tidy gray hair and 


man, 


at Scotland Yard and sent a man down to 


wearing 


a man with un 
a bristling mustache, keen blue eyes 


and a brown skin, who wears a short beard, or rarely 
shaves—I don’t know which! I left him striding about 
among the thousand and one curiosities of that in 
credible room, picking his way through antique furni 
ture, works of reference, manuscripts, mummies, spears 
pottery, and what not—sometimes kicking a book from 
his course or stumbling over a stuffed crocodile or a 


\lexican mask—alternately dictating and 
Phew! 

For some time we were silent 

Smith,” | said, “we are making no headway 
business. With all the forces 


Manchu still eludes us, still pursues his devil 


ish, inscrutable way!” 

Nayland Smith nodded 

“And we don’t know all,” he said Wi 
mark such and such a man as one alive t 
the yellow peril, and we warn him—if we 
have time. Perhaps he escapes, perhaps he 


But what do we know, Petrie, of 


those others who may die every week by his 


does not. 


murderous agency? We cannot know ever 

ye who has read the riddle of China. I never 
see a report of some one found dréwned, 
of an apparent suicide, of a sudden thougl 


seemingly natural death, without wondering! 
| tell you, Fu-Manchu is omnipresent; his 
tentacles embrace everything! I said that 
Sir Lionel must bear a charmed life Phe 
fact that we are alive is a miracle!” 

He glanced at his watch 


“Nearly eleven,” he said. “But sleep seems 


a waste of time—apart from its dangers 
We heard a bell ringing \ few moments 
later followed knock the room d 
‘Come in!” | cried 
\ girl entered with a telegram, address¢ 
Smith His jaw looked very squart 
th lamplight ind his eves sh e lke steel 
as he took it from her and opened. the et 
elope He glanced i hie I ! tood up 
and passed it t re reaching |! his hat 
which lay up my writing table 
“God help us Petrie '" e said 
This was ‘ Ss ( 
Sir | murdered. lect me at 
his h W MOUTH, /is} 


» 
< s 
- s 


Ss close up mi { 
( wung ( 1 darkly shadows 
, ‘ the 4 hicl R ! 
t y el] nlight glitt 
on the wind | House, S 
| nel Ba l 
Stepping out before the porel f the los 
squat building. | that it was | ! 
+ ith } , ‘ trees na «hr < | 
de show: ‘ +] ‘ ‘ 


conversing 


in this 


arrayed against him, Fu 





Chinaman 


1 great wave of ex- 
otic perfume swept 
from the open win- 
dew toward the 
curtained doorway, 
where my friend, 
grim-faced, stood 
over the dead 








The Fourth 
Fu-Manchu Story 


By SAX ROHMER 


Illustrated by J. C. Coll 
creeper which he had mentioned, and the air was 
pungent with an odor of decaying vegetation with 
which mingled the heavy perfume of fhe little noc 
turnal red flower that bloomed luxuriantly upon the 
creeper 

lhe place looked a veritable wilderness, and when 
we were admitted to the hall, by Inspector Weymouth, 


| saw that the interior was in keeping with the exterior ; 


for the hall was constructed from the model of some 
apartment in an Assyrian temple, and 
the squat columns, the low seats, the 
hangings, all were eloquent of neg- 
lect, being thickly dust coated The - +) 
musty smell, too, was almost as pro y ’ 
nounced here as outside beneath the \ 
trees 

To a library whose contents over 
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flowed in many literary torrents upon the floor, the 
detective conducted us 

“Good Heavens!” I cried, “what's that! 

Something leaped from the top of a bookcase, ambled 
silently across the littered carpet, and passed from the 
library like a golden streak I stood looking after it 
with startled eyes. Inspector Weymouth laughed dryly 


“Its a young puma, or a civet cat, or something, 


doctor!” he said. “This house is full of surprises—and 
mysteries ‘a 
‘His voice was not quite steady, I thought, and he 
carefully closed the door ere proceeding further. 
“Where is he?” asked Nayland Smith harshly. “How 
was it done?” 


EYMOUTH sat down and lighted a cigar which 
| offered him. 

“I thought you might like to hear what led up to it— 
so far as we know—before—seeing him?” 

Smith nodded. 

“Well,” continued the inspector, “the man you ar 
ranged to send down from the Yard got here all right 
and took up a post in the road outside, where he could 
command a good view of the gates. He saw and heard 
nothing, until going on for half-past ten, when a young 
lady turned up and went in.” 

“A young lady?” 

“Miss Edmonds, Sir Lionel’s shorthand typist. She 
had found, after getting home, that her bag with 
her purse in was missing, and she came back to 
see if she had left it here She gave the alarm 
My man heard the row from _ the 
road and came in. Then he ran out 
and rang us up. I immediately wired 
for you.” 

“He heard the row, you say. What 
row?” 

“Miss Edmonds went into violent 
hysterics !” 

Smith was pacing the room now in 
tense excitement. 

“Describe what he saw when he 
came in.” 

“He saw a nevro footman—thers 
isn’t an Englishman in the house 

trying to pacify the girl out in 
the hall yonder, and a Malay and 
another colored man beating their 
foreheads and howling! There — 


was no sense to be got out of — 


= 
——— 2 
any of them, so he started to in “bs 


vestigate for himself He had 
taken the bearings of the place RY ~ 
earlier in the evening, and from XS . Qi 
the light in a window on _ the * 
ground floor had _ located the 

study, so he started to look for 

the door. When he found it, it was locked from the 
inside.” 

“Well?” 

“He went out and round to the window 
blind, and from the shrubbery you can see into the 
lumber room known as the study. He looked in—as 
apparently Miss Edmonds had done before him. What 
he saw accounted for her hysterics!” 

Both Smith and I were hanging upon his words 

“All among the rubbish on the floor, a big Egyptian 
mummy case was lying on its side, and face downward, 
with his arms thrown across it, lay Sir Lionel Barton!” 

“My God! Yes, go on.” 

“There was only a shaded reading lamp alight, and 
it stood on a chair shining right down on him; it made 
a patch of light on the floor, you understand.’ Phe 
inspector indicated its extent with his hands “Well, 
as the man smashed the glass and got the window open, 
and was just climbing in—he saw something els¢ 


There's no 


so he Says ” 

He paused. 

“What did he see?” demanded Smith shortly. 

“A sort of green mist, sir! He says it seemed to 
be alive! It moved over the floor, about a foot from 
the ground—going away from him and toward’a cur 
tain at the other end of the study.” 


\YLAND SMITH fixed his eyes upon the speaker 
“Where did he first see this green mist?” 

“He says, Mr. Smith, that he thinks it came from the 
mummy case!” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“It’s to his credit that he climbed into the room after 
seeing a thing like that. He did. He turned the body 
over, and Sir Lionel looked horrible He was quite 
dead. Then Croxted—that’s the man’s name—went 
over to this curtain. There was a glass door. He 
opened it, and it gave on a conservatory—a place 
stacked from the tiled floor to the glass roof with more 
rubbish. It was dark inside, but enough light came from 
the study (it’s really a drawing room, by the way), as 
he'd turned all the lamps on, to give him another 
glimpse of this green crawling mist. There are three 
Steps to go down. On the steps lay a dead Chinaman!” 

“A dead Chinaman ?” 

“A dead Chinaman!” 

“Doctor seen them?” rapped Smith 

“Yes, a local man. He was out of his depth, I could 
see; contradicted himself three times. But there’s no 
need for another opinion—until we get the coroner's!” 
“And Croxted ?” 


- » March29 


‘Croxted was taken ill, Mr. Smimn, and had to be 
sent home in a cab.” 

What ails him 

Detective Inspector Weymouth raised his eyebrows, 
and carefully knocked the ash from his cigar 

“He held out until | came, gave me the story, and 


then fainted right away. He said that something in 
the conservatory place seemed to get him by the throat!” 

“Did he mean that literally?” 

“I couldn't say We had to send the girl home, too, 
of course.” 

Nayland Smith was pulling thoughtfully at the lobe 
of his left ear. 

“Got any theory?” he jerked 

Weymouth shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not one that includes the green mist!” he said. 
“Shall we go in now?” 

We crossed the Assyrian hall, where 
the members of that strange house- 
hold were gathered in a panic-stricken 
group. They numbered four. Two of i 
them were negroes, and two Easterners 4 
of some kind. I missed the Chinaman 
Kwee, of whom Smith had spoken, and 
the Italian secretary; and from the 
way in which my friend peered about 
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Out over the table billowed a sort of yellowish green 


cloud, an oily vapor. ‘‘ Run, Smith!’’ I 
screamed, ‘‘the door, for your life!’’ 


into the shadows of the hall I divined that he, too, 
wondered at their absence. We entered Sir Lionel’s 
study—an apartment which I despair of describing 

Nayland Smith's words, “an earthquake at Sotheby’s 
auction rooms,” leaped to my mind at once, for the place 
was simply stacked with curious litter, loot of Africa, 
Mexico, and Persia. In a clearing by the hearth a 
gas stove stood upon a packing case, and about it lay 
a number of utensils for camp cookery. The odor of 
rotting vegetation, mingled with the insistent perfume 
of the strange night-blooming flowers, was borne in 
through the open window. 

In the center of the floor, beside an overturned 
sarcophagus, lay a figure in a neutral-colored dressing 
gown, face downward, the arms thrust forward and 
over the side of the ancient Egyptian mummy case 

My friend advanced and knelt beside the dead man. 

“Good God!” 


YMITH sprang upright and turned with an extraor 
\/ dinary expression to Inspector Weymouth. 

“You do not know Sir Lionel Barton by sight?” he 
rapped 

“No,” began Weymouth, “but 

“This is not Sir Lionel! This is Strozza the sec 
retary!” 

“What!” shouted Weymouth 

“Where is the other—the Chinaman—quick!” cried 
Smith. 

“IT have had him left where he was found, on the 
conservatory steps,” said the inspector. 

Smith ran across the room to where, beyond the 
open door, a glimpse might be obtained of stacked-up 


curiosities Holding back the curtain to allow more 
light to penetrate, he bent forward over a crumpled up 
figure which lay upon the steps below 

“It is!” he cried loudly. “It is Sir Lionel’s servant 
Kwee!” 

Weymouth and I looked at one another across the 
body of the Italian, then our eyes turned together to 
where my friend, grim faced, stood over the dead 
Chinaman \ breeze whispered through the leaves, 
a great wave of exotic perfume swept from the open 
wi ‘ow toward the curtained doorway. 

It was a breath of the East—the inscrutable East 
which had stretched out a yellow hand to the West. 
It was symbolic of the subtle, intangible power mani- 
fested in Dr. Fu-Manchu as Nayland Smith—lean, 
agile, bronzed with the suns of Burma—was symbol.c 
of the clean British efficiency which sought to combat 
the insidious enemy. 


m NE thing is evident,” said Smith. “No one in the 
house, Strozza excepted, knew that Sir Lionel 
was absent.” 

“How do you arrive at that?” asked Weymouth. 

“The servants in the hall are bewailing him as dead. 
If they had seen him go out they would know that it 
must be some one else who lies here.” 

“What about the Chinaman?” 

“Since there is no other means of entrance to the 
conservatory save through the study, Kwee must have 
hidden himself there at some time when his master 
was absent from this room.” 

‘Croxted found the communicating door closed 
What killed the Chinaman?” 

“Both Miss Edmonds and 
Croxted found the study door 
locked from the inside. What 
killed Strozza?” retorted Smith. 

“You will have noted,” con- 
tinued the inspector, “that the 
secretary is wearing Sir Lionel’s 
dressing gown. It was seeing him 
— 2 in that as she looked in at the 
w:ndow which led Miss Edmonds 
to mistake him for her employer 

and consequently to put us on 
the wrong scent.” 

“He wore it in order that any- 
hody looking in at the window 
would be sure to make that mis- 
take!” rapped Smith. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because he came here for a 
felonious purpose. See?” Smith 
stooped and took up several tools 
from the litter on the floor. “There 
lies the lid. He came to open the 
sarcophagus. It contained the mummy of some 
notable person who flourished under Meneptah 
Il; and Sir Lionel told me that a number of 
valuable ornaments and jewels probably were 
secreted among the wrappings. He proposed 
to open the thing and to submit the entire con- 
tents to examination to-night. He evidently 
changed his mind—fortunately for himself.” 


| RAN my fingers through my hair in per- 
plexity. 
os “Then what has become of the mummy ?” 
Nayland Smith laughed dryly. 
“It has vanished in the form of a green vapor 
apparently,” he said. ‘Look at Strozza’s face !” 
He turned the body over, and used as I was to such 
spectacles, the contorted features of the Italian filled 
me with horror, so suggestive were they of a death 
more than ordinarily violent. I pulled aside the dress- 
ing gown and searched the body for marks, but failed 
to find any. Nayland Smith crossed the room, and, as- 
sisted by the detective, carried Kwee, the Chinaman, 
into the study and laid him fully in the light. His 
puckered yellow face presented a sight even more awful 
than the other, and his blue lips were drawn back, ex 
posing both upper and lower teeth. There were no 
marks of violence, but his 
limbs, like Strozza’s, had been 
tortured during his mortal 
struggles into unnatural pos- 
tures. ( 
The breeze was growing 
higher, and pungent odor 
waves from the damp shrub- 
bery, bearing, too, the op- 





pressive sweetness of the 
creeping plant, swept constantly through the open 
window. Inspector Weymouth carefully relighted his 
cigar 

“I’m with you thus far, Mr. Smith,” he said. “Stroz- 
z2, knowing Sir Lionel to be absent, locked himself in 
here to rifle the mummy case, for Croxted, entering by 
way of the window, found the key on the inside. 
Strozza didn’t know that the Chinaman was hidden in 
the conservatory—’ 

“And Kwee did not dare to show himself, because 
he too was there for some mysterious reason of his 
own,” interrupted Smith 


“Having got the lid off—something—somebody 
“Suppose we say the mummy!” 

Inspector Weymouth laughed uneasily. 

“Well, sir, something that vanished from a locked 


(Continued on page 27) 











AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
half a century ago, turned a 
rime in one of his most splendid 
satirical humors. Where, in his day, 
fifty thousand patriots waited with bent and expectant 
heads to be “'ninted,” there are a hundred and fifty 
thousand, in this year of grace and our twenty-eighth 
President, holding their breaths for the “ile” to drop; 
and the mind of every one of them is set on “Jaalam 
P’int”; albeit “the lighthouse” may mean anything from 
a Cabinet portfolio or ambassadorship down to a job of 
inspecting furniture 
From that night in November last, when the United 
States learned that it had Woodrow Wilson 
President, the patriots began making themselves known 


elected 


to the National Democratic Committec The com 
mittee as an organization and the individual members 
thereof up to inauguration day had received from 
spoils seekers not less than 150,000 letters of appli 


cation. 

Here, for the comfort or discomfiture of the patriots, 
the fact might as well be mentioned that the President 
has in his power the filling of only, and exactly, 10,064 
offices—1,058 in Washington, the remainder throughout 
the country and beyond the seas. The 262,608 other 
Federal positions fall within the barriers « 
service law. who are 
firmly convinced that “the faithful” have gone mad 


f civil- 


There are not a few statesmen 


EARKEN to this excerpt from 
application, and mark the date 


a modest patriot's 


Nov. 9, 
I hereby make application for the post 
of St. James or St. Peters 
who has fought and bled for 
friends feel that I am entitled 


“SAN FRANCISCO, I9I2 

“GENTLEMEN— 
of Ambassador to the Court 
burg. I am a Democrat 


the party, and I and my 


to a reward commensurate with the services I have 
performed in its behalf. . But if the posts which 
I have mentioned have been promised to others 

{Seven typewritten pages then reveal by slow degrees 


that he could be persuaded to take a district attorney 
ship.] In conclusion, permit me to add in the words of 
the immortal 
“TI shall be well cor 
Tends to God's glory an 


bard 


ttent with any choice 


d my 


“Respectfully, --- 


country's weal.’ 


It seems incredible in “this piping time of peace” 
that the author of such an epistle could be at large, 
but he is very largely at large in his native city of 
San Francisco. I have suppressed only his name and 
three thousand words of his political war record. But 


did you not note the presence of redoubtable “fought 


and bled” and the robustious form of reward 
commensurate’ : 
OW writes a denizen of altitudinous Denver 


who took five date of election t 
decide how best to commit himself to the devilish littl 
god in the inkwell 


days from the 


Nov. 13, 1912 


some very peculiar 


“DENVER, COLo., 
“... We have here in Colorad 
Democrats ; they are Democrats when everything comes 
their way, and when things don’t come their way, 
bolt ; and then we have other Democrats that are 
crats for the money they can make out of it. I am not 
one of these who cares to make money out of politics, 
but for the sake of pride 
That Denverite would be 
come of his real-estate business 
a year” from his Uncle Samuel's strong box 
“I want such a job,” he puts it, “as wouldn't 


they 
Demo 


pleased to add to the in 
“not less than $4,000 


inter- 
from 


fere with my private affairs or take me 
Denver much.” 


away 





Spoils 


If you git me inside the White House, 
Your head with ile I'll kinder ’nint, 
By sittin’ you inside the lighthouse 


Down to the end of Jaalam P’int. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELI 


This is the meat of seven pages of a most seriously 
intended application for a “postermastership” 
ArK., Nov. 9, 

I have done as much for the cause as any man 
in the State—paid my dollar, voted one vote for Wil- 
son, and yelled like hell when he was elected... .” 


“Pine BLurFr, IQI2 


This Coraopolitan “worker’s” pen, or foot, slipped, 

and in the final line he undoubtedly and unconsciously 

tells the truth: 

Nov 25, 
Please enform me at once who will be entrusted 

With the Endorsements for Apointments under the New 


Administration in Penn 


“CorAoPOLis, PA., IgI2 


sylvania. I expect to be 
a Aplicant for Post Mas 


PG 


moe 







Y 





ne | 
WG ter of Coraopolis. I have 
é been a DEMOCRAT all 
My Life, allways took an 


active Part and Worked 


the Party at all Times 


When the mail brought 
this pure subth 
thought to the national 
headquarters only the tel 


gem of 


graph was considered com 
petent and worthy to carry 


an answer 
“[pAHO FALLs, IDAHO, 
“Nov. 15, 1912 
I told you by Leter 


We was going to win. You 
cant beat us Democrats 
when we get Started. We 
Ever see a scairt wolf run. 
Well, I didnt took my pen 
in hand to rite about wolves. I got only one eye, but I'm 
Democrat of the tribe frum Ver 
r to get the Falls Post Office But 
I only got one eye and I got to get another. I can sec 


can run like scairt wolves 
You Bet they can run some 
what 


a good comes 


mont and I’m out fi 


yuten thet one eye like a lynx can see 
' 


outen two good 
ones and lynxes can see some, but maybe the president 
think a Post Master ought to hev two 
of folks thinks, but they aint right 
So ther aint no slip up on this I’m going to get thet 
other eye. The druggist down to the Main street has 
got a lot of new glass eyes and he is asking ten dollars 
for a big blue one and that is the one I 
five dollars but I want you to send me 


quick He is going to save 


mought eyes 


which is a way a lot 


want. I got 
the other five 
thet eye for me and when 
[ get it | can put up as good a show as any dam repub 
lican in the whole of Bingham county. You bet 
pile I can run thet Post Office and I'll 


dam republican and mormon out of it 


your 
fire out every 


Ff E dollars was telegraphed to that patriot forth 
I were full and 


\ccompanying the remittance 
complete instructions not to buy the blue glass eye, but to 


with 


whatever else 
snake poison is called in Idaho, and drink to the honor 


invest the whole amount in “redeye,” or 
and power of Vermont and the party 
The National Committee’s correspondents have not 
been confined to men. There are female patriots, too, 
as witness 
“ROBBINSDALE, ILL., Nov. 23, 
My husband has died and left me a widow, but 
idea and a little printing plant which my 


The idea is like this 


and I have just come f 


IQI2 


I have an 


deceased husband also left me 
from the rail 
road station where I have examined every barel of that 


There 


and it is my idea, 


cemment is a hundred barels of that cemment 
over there and that cemment has been standing out in 
the rain for nigh six months and is all wet on the out 
railroad will let it 


is all right and 


side and the go cheap The inside 


gues there 1 seventy r 75 barels o! 


and Patriots 


By 
WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 


re 


that aint 
seventy 
five dollars right away I can get that 
cemment. I will littl 
cemment building with it that fire wont burn and then 
you can have me apointed post master and I will keep 
the post office in the cemment building and wont charge 


good cemment on the inside 


wet and if you will send me 


build a nice 


the government one cent for rent. It will be a safe cem 
ment building rent free. I can put my printing plant in 
the rear and live with it in the rear of the building. My 
deceased husband a republican but I am going to 
round to it for I’m 
going to have a vote and dont you forget it and we 
dont: forget that 
about running things 


was 


vote a democrat ticket when I[ get 


change in Robbinsdale and 


Now if you mean 


need a 
what you say 
right and on the square and with econnomy y 


u will send 
that money - 


and let me build the post office 


» me 


NOTHER we 


man paused long enough in New York 


en route to Germany to write a ten-page “note,” of 
which the following is an excerpt 
“New York, Nov. 15, 1912 
I feel so sure of being remembered that I am 


going to visit my relatives in Germany, because I can’t 


go for four years when I get working in the new 
administration; and I am unemployed for the winter 
any way. It is my back by March 1 


intention to be 


or within a few days after 


; 


So many—the majority of the patriots, in fact—are 


seeking post-office appointments Thus their applica 
tions weirdly run 
“NorMAN, OKLA., Nov 1912 
“GENTELMEN—As the Battle i ver and we have wot 
by such an over whelm majority, i, can not express 


that we as Democrats 


how thankful i am And i hope 

show the Peo, of this great Land There is Others who 
if they have a chance can Run the United States as 
well as the republicans And i am confident that 


to be as good 


Woodrow Willson & Marshall Will prove 


as Taft or Teddy Roosenvelt Now ther will be ‘a 
change in the Post Offices i am going to ask you a 
favor to tell me when theas changes will be made and 
make aplication 


Here at Nor 


who would be the 


for the office as i 


proper person to 


want the Post Office 


man. Hopping to hear as Convient 
“Verry Respectfully 
— & mS And dont want to make Anna unfit 
Petition.” 
“OweNs, Wis., Dec. 19 
[ama original Willson Democrat. I ama strong 
admirrer and suporter. | 
want the post office her¢ 
\ damned black republi 
can has it now In Vest p~2e) 
gate my Abillit nd M 
rifts 
Pine Busu, N. \ 
“Nov. 6 I 
I wish to say that 
I have worked hard for 


Willsons 


district of the tow1 


election in our 
Crawford, but I am ;% 
Democrat and I am proud 
of polotics and I am proud 


of the party Now 
there will no doubt be 
many changes under th 


administration, of Mr 
Willson, 
principle 
doubt be 
and I think this change 
| want the appointment for out 
a ways a head, but might better be a head than to late, 
eral going to try for it right away. If 





and one of the 
ones will no 
the Republican Post Masters, 
will, be for the best 
be quite 


the removal, of 
is for o1 
village [ may 
as there are sey 
you can do nothing for me turn this letter over to some 
one who will : 


“Mr. CLemMeNs, Micu., Jan. 13, 1913. 
[ am a candidate for the position of Postmaster 
in our City [ am enclosing herewith a copy ot 
some of the letters of endorsements that I have re 


] 


ceived. I did not solicit them personally I dropped 
them a letter, and asked them t reply if they felt 
like it ‘ 

The moment has arrived to “reJoi with a patriot 


of Salt No; Lost Creel 
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| Il Grandma Gilbert 
Mrs. Gilbert 

and 

James Lewis 


Their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live 
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HERI are in each of the 


exceptional persons who diffuse happiness and 
I I Pl 


ocations oO! art 
win affection. Mrs. Gilbert, as an actress, was 
one of them Wherever she became known she was 
not only admired but loved. Her acting delighted every 
body who saw it—equally the many who do not examint 


acting but merely perceive it, and the few who analyz: 


i 
it. Character, humor, piquancy of spirit, and flexibil 
ity and finish of execution were among the salient com 
ponents of her art, but deeply interfused with all the 


attributes of that art there was a charm of personality, 


deeply felt but not « isy to define She was strongly 
individual and delightfully genuine Her auditors be 
came her friends. Those persons to whom she was in 


timately known discerned the reason for this in her 
pleasing eccentricity, sturdy independence, inveterate 
resolution, and dauntless courage, combined with integ 
rity, a sensitive, sympathetic temperament, a kind heart 
and gentle, winning manners. She was not only one of 
the most accomplished of dramatic performers, she was 


one of the noblest and sweetest of women 


ON THE STAGE IN WILLIAM IV'S REIGN 
RS. GILBERT'S maiden name was Hartley. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Colbourne Her father, 
Samuel Hartley, was a_ printe1 She was born in 
Rochdale, Lancashir England n October 21, 1822 


In childhood she was taken by her parents to London 
and there she was trained as a dancer, in which capac 
ity, when about twelve year ld, she began her stage 
career at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket—the 
house which was renamed Her Majesty's in 1837 after 


Victoria became Queen. Seventy years on the stage! 
Many thousand theatregoers of t present treas 
ure performance f Mrs. Gilbert as things almost of 
yesterday; few, I fancy, realize that she was dancing 
for a living before young Victoria ascended the throne 


of England. In 1847 she became the wife of George 
H. Gilbert, with whom, after two years of dancing in 
the English Provincial theatres, she emigrated to Amer 
ica, landing in New York, October 21, 1849, and going 
at once into what was then the Far West—the State 
of Wisconsin. Her early experience of the American 
theatre was gained chiefly in Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, and Louisville In 1864 she came to 
New York; in 1869 she joined Augustin Daly’s com 
pany, with which she remained associated till its dis 
ruption, on the death of tl 
remainder of her professional career, ending only with 


at manager in 1899, and the 


her life, was passed under the management of Mr 
Charles Frohman. She died, suddenly, in the old Sher 
man House, Chicago, on December 2, 1904 

In the days when I began playgoing in New York, 
fifty-four years ago (continuing a custom begun when, 


in boyhood, I used to scare up a quarter, by any labor 
I could do, and re pair to the gallery of the old Museum 
in Boston). the days when the first Broadway Theatre 
was in Broadway near Anthony, now Worth, Street, 
and Wallack’s Theatre was near Broome Street, the 


reigning “old woman” of the stage was Mr Vernon; 


Memories of the Players 


By WILLIAM WINTER 








and a charming lady she was, and a delightful actress 
I had not seen any player who was her equal in such 
parts as Temperance in “The Country Squire,” and 
Mrs. Hardcastle in “She Stoops to Conquer,” and if 
any person then had told me that she would be sur 
passed, or even equaled, in her line, | should have 
deemed the statement ridiculous. | lived to see her 
best performances excelled by those of Mrs. Gilbert 
Indeed, the period which saw not only Mrs. Vernon 
but Mrs. Germon, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Judah, Mrs. Chip 
pendale, Mrs. Hind, Mrs. Mestayer, Mrs. Vincent, Mary 
Carr, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Billington, and 
Mme. Ponisi, saw no superior to Mrs. Gilbert in her 
peculiar realm of art 


A BRILLIANT ACTRESS; A GREAT-HEARTED WOMAN 


SAW Mrs. Gilbert for the first time on September 
19, 1864, at the Olympic Theatre, New York, when, 
making her first appearance in the capital, she acted a 
minor part, Baroness Freitenhosen, in a farcical comedy 
by the Countess of Gifford (Mrs. Dufferin, the poet 
who wrote “I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary”), called 
“Finesse.” The Olympic (the second theatre of that 
name in New York, the first having been Mitchell's 
Olympic) had been Laura Keene’s Theatre, but in 1863 
it was leased by John Duff for Mrs. John Wood—that 
most joyous and dazzling of female comedians, that 
incarnation of frolic!—who figured as manager of it, 
and it was under Mrs. Wood's management that Mrs 
Gilbert was introduced to New York. Her advent did 
not attract special notice Later I saw her as Mrs 
Gamp, as Betsy Trotwood, and as Mrs. Wilfer—all 
characters from Dickens. In all of them she was true 
to the originals. As Betsy Trotwood she was perfection 
One of the most brilliant successes of her earlier 
professional life was gained by her perfect impersona 
tion of the aristocratic, formidable Marquise de St 
Maur, given at George Wood's Broadway Theatre, 
\ugust 5, 1867, when Robertson’s comedy of “Caste” 
was first introduced to the American stage by the come- 
dian Florence. An extraordinary achievement of her 
later career was the wonderful impersonation of Hester 
Dethridge—in a play based on the great novel of “Man 
and Wife,” by Wilkie Collins—a furtive, stealthy, glid 
ing type of secretive insanity, which she suffused with 
1 fearfully sinister spirit, evincing rare power of im 
agination. Her range of parts was exceptionally wide, 
for she acted with equal felicity the Widow Warren 
in “The Love Chase,” Mrs. Malaprop in “The Rivals,’ 
uid Lady Macbeth. The sagacious, peremptory, satirical 
matron—a combination of domestic martinet and moral 
regulator, wide-awake to the foibles of truant husbands 
and the pranks of mischievous young persons—was con 
summately personated by Mrs. Gilbert, who therein as 
sumed a character absolutely antagonistic to her own 
In one important expedient of acting she was pre 
eminently expert—the use of time. It was a technical 
education to watch and study her employment in speech, 
movement, and gesture, of pause, rapidity, or delibera 
tion. She never obtruded herself. Each of her per 
formances possessed the invaluable attribute of seeming 
inevitability. What she did she made to seem exactly 
right to be done 
Mrs. Gilbert had known hardship and had not for 
gotten it. She was ever practically charitable Her 
sympathy with others, particularly with the young, was 
deep and quick; she was always ready and glad to 
speak the word of genial encouragement to inexperi 
yy shrewd and wise advice 


ence, and to reenforce it 
Her views of life and its duties were eagerly optimistic 
Her intelligence was alert, her perception keen, and 
she kept pace with every movemert of thought and 
enterprise that was proceeding around her. She was 
not free from trouble, but she was reticent; she kept her 
sadness to herself and looked on the world with a smile 
Her gayety was spontaneous, and it was exhilarating 


lo be in company with her was always to be cheered 
IDLENESS SHE FOUND IRKSOMI 


(7 of the merriest times that I recall was a week 
passed in the hospitable old city of Dublin in 1888, 
when every day I had the pleasure of an excursion 
with Mrs. Gilbert and Ada Rehan, to visit places of 
interest in the storied Irish capital. Together we saw 
the birthplace of the poet Moore; the birthplace of 
Wellington; the time-worn pulpit in which Dean Swift 
preached, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral (it had been laid 
on its side, as an old piece of lumber) ; the inscriptions 
marking the tombs of the gloomy Dean and his “Stella” ; 
the antiquities of Trinity College; the scene—Thomas 
Street—of the betrayal and capture of that romantic 
patriot, Lord Edward Fitzgerald; and many other nota 
ble scenes and relics. Great was Mrs. Gilbert’s delight 
when, in Glasnevin—whither we had gone to see the 
monuments commemorative of Curran, Grattan, and 
O’Connell—I was blandly swindled by the genial Hiber- 
nian guide to whom I had given a liberal tip, unguard 





edly asking him to direct us to the tomb of Sir Richard 
Steele. “Up that way,” he said, pointing north, “and a 
grand one it is.” I had forgotten that Glasnevin is a 
modern necropolis, and that gay Sir Richard died in 
Wales and was entombed there, early in the eighteenth 
century. We explored Glasnevin in vain, in quest of 
that “grand” sepulcher of the merry, gentle humorist, 
and I can still hear Mrs. Gilbert’s laughter when sud- 
denly | remembered the fact of his burial elsewhere, 
and realized the guide’s ready duplicity. 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Gilbert that she de- 
sired to be always at work, and she was uneasy when 
absent from the theatre. When Daly revived “London 
Assurance,” in 1896-97, she was much dissatisfied at 
being out of the bill, and she appeared at rehearsal to 
complain because she had not been cast. “But,” ex- 
postulated Daly, “there’s nothing in it for you.” “Well,” 
she answered, “you've got a dance in it; let me dance. 
Ill come in as an old maid of the neighborhood; and, 
let me tell you, | can dance as well as anybody you ever 
saw!” And, though then seventy-five years old, she had 

Daly closed the third act of “London Assur- 
ance’”’—a play which he had rearranged in four acts 
with the old dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, and Mrs 
Gilbert—a perfect picture of the times, in wide-flounced, 
dark-green crinoline, her dear old face framed in quaint, 


her way 


bobbing, corkscrew curls—participated in it, to the sur- 
prise and unbounded delight of the audiences, dancing 
with all the vigor, dexterity, and grace of youth. 


AGE COULD NOT WITHER HER 


|! WAS one of Daly's customs to assemble friends 

around him, toward twelve o'clock on the last night 
of the year, at a supper in what he called the “Woffing- 
ton Room” in his theatre, and it was often my privilege 
to be one of his guests. Mrs. Gilbert was always one 
of the most distinguished of the company, impressing 
by the gentleness, grace, and native dignity of her de- 
meanor, charming by her sweetness of feeling and her 
blithe conversation, and delighting by her exquisite, old- 
fashioned, high-bred courtesy. Once Joseph Jefferson 
came, and Mrs. Gilbert was seated beside him at the 
table—a combination and a contrast delightful to see. 
Both their faces were bright with keen intelligence and 
sweetly smiling humor, and when Jefferson playfully 
spoke of the pleasure it would be to act with her, it 
was amusing to observe how instantaneously each of 
them assumed a different facial expression and a quaint, 
homely manner—the brilliant comedian turning toward 
the brilliant actress and exclaiming in the comic voice 
“A fire, 
good Curtis—prithee, cast on no water!” and the “old 
woman” promptly replying, in the brusque tones of 
Curtis: “There's fire ready! How near is our master?” 

Mrs. Gilbert was remarkable, even to the last day of 
her life, for mental vigor and a youthful, blithe spirit. 
“Time spares the pyramids and Dejazet.” She never 
grew old; she would not surrender to age. She was 
amusing and sometimes, unconsciously, a little pathetic, 
in her politely blunt resentment of any intimation that 


of the half-frozen, self-important Grumio 








James Lewis as Gunnion in “The Squire” 


‘*Lord bless my eyesight, there’s Parson 
Dormer a-drinkin’ a mug 0’ milk 
as nat’ral as may be’’ 
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Used by Every Nation 


The above original clippings come from England, Russia, Italy, Austria, Germany, France, Rou- 
mania, Holland, Denmark, South America, South Africa, Japan and the Hawaiian 
Islands. They come from wherever automobiles are in use 


The Warner Auto-Meter is as popular 
and prominent in foreign countries as it is 
in America. 


And in America over 90% of all this 
season’s high priced cars will be equipped 
with a Warner Auto-Meter. 


Read the above clippings. These were 
cut from all of the important and leading 
foreign automobile publications. They 
were all taken from current issues. 


Here you see Warner conspicuously 
mentioned and specified in practically every 
civilized tongue under the sun. 


The majority of the world’s leading 


automobile manufacturers have adopted and 
endorsed the Warner Auto-Meter. All of 


these big producers are proud of Warner 
equipment. That is why they mention it 


in all of their advertising and catalogues. 


Warner superiority is conceded all over 
the world. Warner standing is recognized 
and understood wherever you find auto- 
mobiles. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the indus- 
try’s standard speed and mileage indicator. 


The Warner is built on the famous 
magnetic principle. According to all indi- 
cations over 85% of all the speedometers 
made for 1913 will be made on this prin- 
ciple. 


Over 400,000 of this season’s cars will 
be equipped with a magnetic speedometer. 


Undoubtedly, there is a Warner on your 
automobile. You find it on most of the 
high grade cars made. If there is not, insist 
on one. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 


Service stations in all the principal cities all over the world 
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A Royal Triumph 


The Warner Auto-Meter’s position abroad is matchless, just as its record, recognition and reputa- 
tion is beyond reproach in this country. Wherever you find automobiles you find 
| Warners giving accurate speed and mileage service 
































make it a rule to have their cars Warner 


Just as America is rege the world in 
equipped. Scores of foreign cars are 


the production and quality of automobiles, 


r so does the American made Warner Auto- equipped with Warners by “Royal Com- 
| Meter lead the world in speedometer prefer- mand.” The list of royal, titled and famous 
i ence, performance, service and reliability. families from all over the world, whose cars 
We have never conducted an active are q coEq —_ ng arner Auto-Meters, 

: campaign or made any special attempt to Feeds ERC 8 HLue BUUs. 

invade the European market. This is due Primarily the success of the Warner 

to the fact that the larger portion of our Auto-Meter is the result of being built on 
5 entire output has always been consumed the scientifically correct principle—the mag- 
- by America. netic principle. Over 85% of all the speed- 
5 Thus the Warner success on the conti- ometers that are to be made this year, will 
: nent is due, purely, simply ane comney to the be built on this principle. 

unapproachable position it has justly gained Over 90% of afi the hink pitcad cues 
| an America. that have standard equipment for 1913 are 
: Europeans whopurchase American made equipped with Warners. 
’ cars (which they do by the ship load) insist ; 
rc on the Warner Auto-Meter just as they in- 208 out of 214 automobile manufac- 
. sist on a certain magneto, bearings, axles or turers have selected the magnetic speed- 
: certain standard steels. ometer for their 1913 equipment. 


The distinguished European families 


Literature on request. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 


Service stations in all the principal cities all over the world 
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perhaps she might require tention or assistance I ‘ € is, inevitably, to t f the other. Lewis was however,. that Lewis was a graver man than his ad- 
remember the look of surprise that she turned upon me 11 ve Troy, N. Y mn about 1838: he w mirers in general supposed him to be 

when | offered to assist her to enter a New York street comically secretive t his e al would never tell | remember an evening when he and I, among others, 
car She keenly ypreciated every mark of respect the " It was long after “u were rn,” he hanced to be guests Augustin Daly at the great 
and kindness, but she sturdily insisted on being a uid, but | believe 1838 was the year wr close to it. He manager's residence in New York, and happened to be 
brisk as the youngest and abl care for herself on chose theatrical employment and went on the stage in ulone together in the library, and when, after a few 
all occasions. | heard her one evening at a railway boyhood, making his way as best he could in theatres in’ minutes’ silence, Lewis looked at me very earnestly, ex 
station in Edinburgh scolding a young actor of the com the western part of the State of New York. I first tended his hand and with much feeling said: “You and 
pany with which she was traveling for having secured saw him at the Olympic Theatre in 1865, when he mad I, Willy, have been friends for many years, but | never 
a cab for her use. “How dare you, sir!” she was say s first appearance in the metropolis, September 18, act yet told you how much I prize your friendship.” There 


ing; “how dare you! Do you suppose I’m an old woman 


and need anybody to take care of m: How do you 
know I wanted a cab at all? There—you are a dear, 
good, bad boy. Thank you, my dear. Don't you ever 
do it again!” And away she drove 

The designation “Grandma” was first given to Mrs 


Gilbert by Daly, who also sometimes called her “Nan.” 
The play of “Granny” was written for her use by the 
late Clyde Fitch. (The plan that she should make a 
farewell starring tour, in a play called “Grandma,” was 
first suggested to her by son, Mr. Jefferson Win 
ter, more than two years earlier.) rhe 


my 


ng in “Your Life’s in Danger.” At that time and later 


he was recognized as remarkably clever in burlesque 
From the Olympic he went to a theatre known, for a 
short time, as Lina Edwin's, in the building which had 
been Dr. Osgood’s church, and while acting there he 
particularly attracted the attention of Augustin Daly, 
and he was among the first of the actors engaged by 
Daly when beginning theatrical management, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in Twenty-fourth Street, in the 


1869 
(a period of thirty years, except 


autumn of 
a company 


After that, as long as Daly maintained 


for one 


were tears in his eyes as he spoke 

from the tone of 
especially about the theatre 
are directed by per 
substantial 


[ have gradually learned, numerous 
contemporary publications, 
(publications which, it would seen 
that 


portance was ever accomplished in the world anterior 


sons firmly convinced nothing of im 
to the happy hour when they arrived to take charge of 
it), that impious wretch 
who utters anything but: worship of the beatific Present 
Day. Nevertheless, being inured to condemnation, I will 


venture to state that, within about the last twenty years, 


swift condemnation awaits the 


Success on the American stage has, more 





part that she acted in it, Mrs. Emerson, 
was the last in which she. ever appeared. 
Her last performance of it was given De- 
cember 1, 1904, at Powers’s Theatre, Chi- 
cago. She died the next day. “Granny” 
is a thin play, but the indomitable actress, 
skilled in the art to and sustain 
illusion, made much out of little, while her 
deep knowledge of human nature and her 
acute sympathy with the joys and sorrows 


create 


of human life enabled her to emphasize 
commonplace 


trite incidents and to invest 
situations with the light 
strength of feeling 


f humor and the 


INTRODUCING JAMES LEWIS 


N THE night of 

as Granny at the New Lyceum Thea- 
tre, New York, October 24, 1904, Mrs. Gil- 
bert gave an extraordinary exhibition of 
self-control. She was then in her eighty 
third year part 
and devised a new performance; she had 


by an eager 


her first appearance 


she had learned new 


been welcomed iudience with 
an exuberance 
concerting to a net! 
was deeply agitated, and in the middle of 
words left her and she 
she trembled vio- 


»f sympathy naturally dis 
mus performer; she 
a long speech the 
“stuck.” Fora 
lently, and it seemed as though she could 
Then, slowly, she straight 


moment 


not go on 
ened her frail old body, and by 
an immense effort of the will « 
herself to recall the fugitive 
up the broken sentence, 


obv iously 


mipe 


speech, took 


ied 


and with 


smoothly and 


pertect 
self-poss« ss1on, exactly 
acted out the 

No friendship has been more prized by 
me than that of Mrs. Gilbert, and I gladly 
and gratefully remember that by her | 
was not forgotten month before she 
died she sent me the the 
last which, directly, | ever re 
ceived from her 


scene 


(ne 
following note 


message 





Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert in “‘ Big Bonanza” 


As an example of artistic cooperation, nothing finer can be 
recalled than their ability and willingness to ‘‘ play 
together’’ for the right effect of every scene 





a hs ae ae 


} ~~ frequently than ever before, been obtained 
distinct from artistic 
by advertising expedients, 
such as are employed to promote the sale 
of chewing gum or pickles, rather than by 
intrinsic merit. No actor comparable with 
James Lewis, in his peculiar line, has ap- 


by means widely 


achievement ; 


peared in our theatre since his death, with 
the single exception of that superb come 


dian John Hare, and no actor could be 
} found to-day competent to fill his place 
| Indeed, a more conscientious, thorough, 
scrupulously fastidious artist has not 
been known in our tims 


SOME GOSSIP FROM DALY’ 


GREE NROOM 


S' )ME of the characters in which Lewis 
K 


appeared were alien, in the extreme, to 


| his temperament and inharmonious with 
his physical peculiarities, yet he embodied 
| them with a fidelity that made them al- 
ways credible and often delightful. For 
} every part which he played he provided a 
distinct identity and an appropriate, char- 
acteristic “make-up,” and each part that 
he thus presented was a coherent, con 
sistent, authentic type of human natur« 
| the pervasive quality of all being genial, 
| comic eccentricity His effects in acting 
were caused not by grimace, posturing, 
ind other extravagance, but by assuming 
a definite personality and permitting his 
droll humor to permeate it, and to show 


itself through amusing 


peculiarities of de 


meanor and felicities of comic expression, 
ocal Not 


vhich no 


concealing his in 
did, or 
o, and the trick of doing which is 
that of a detective an 
} 
| 


visual and 


dividuality ( artist 


ever 
ever ¢ mn ¢ 
police officer, not of 
ictor), he aimed to merge himself in the 
character represented, and to that aim he 
inflexibly 


adhered. His death was precipi- 


tated by the feverish anxiety and inces 
which attended his 


preparation for the arduous part of Fal 


sant nervous strain 








Nov. 2, 1904 133 W. 61st St., N. ¥ 
My DEAR Mr. WINTER—Grandma wishes 
to thank you for ur kind words and t 
tell you how much she appreciates and 
cherishes every word t have said of he 
and to her. Dear Mr. Wiinte lieve me very sincere 
yours, (GRANDMA GILBERT 


On an anniversary of Mrs. Gilbert's birthday I sent 
to her a copy of a book that I had written about our 
friend, the incomparable a Rehan, on the flyleaf of 
which, in memory of the many years of our continuous 
and unclouded friendship, I wrote these lines, which, as 
I know she prized them much, may fitly be placed here, 


in this reminiscence of a great actress, a noble woman, 
and a dear friend 
The sunset beams that backward flow 


Illumine with their golden glow 
Life’s glim’ring plain, 
Ind we, as sid: side we wend, 
Look to the Past, where darkly blend 
Shadows of h d dreams, dear friend, 
Pleasure and pat 


pes ai 


But there's no darkness the track 


Vher ce have urneyed! 1 king back 
O’er ma a yea 
By loving fancy led, I deem 


I still can see the roses 
ind, sweet by many a 

The violets peer 
sha 


dow) th vale 


jleam., 


murm ring stream, 


So be it till the light 

wander 
Our fate be blest, 

By fond affection holding fast 

Only to think of pleasures past 

With grateful hearts, and so, at last, 


Find peace ind rest 


The professional career of Mrs. Gilbert is inseparably 


sociated with that of James Lewis, and to think of 


brief interval) Lewis was a member of it d he and 
Mrs. Gilbert gradually became associated in contrasted 
characters of regular or eccentric comedy Chey first 
acted together under Mrs. Wood's management at thi 
Olympic in—“by the near guess of my memory’’—a fairy 


piece called “The Sleeping Beauty 


\) AMERICA PRODUC! UCH ANOTHER OMEDIAN 


inl 
in Lewis which impressed me most wer 


"THE qualities 
licity, sincerity 


quizzical dry humor, and kind 


simp 
ness. Many actors are addle-headed by egotism and in 
sufferable because of affectation. Lewis was delightfully 
genuine He knew that he was a fine actor and he 
respected and esteemed his talents, but he was fre« 
from conceit. “All the world’s a stage,” no doubt—but 
the stage is not all the world, and it would be a mort 


igreeable world for persons who must know them and 
actors would re that truth 
ind behold themselves in rational proportion with the 


P "tee af 
think about them if ognize 


rest of mankind. In social intercourse I found Lewis 
amiable, interesting, occasionally serious, but more often 
nclined to mirth As a rule the comedian, in private 
life, is grave, pensive, even melancholy John Ray 
mond, exuberantly comic when acting, and seemingly 
cheerful in company with other persons, was gloomy 





when he thought himself unobserved. George Fox, the 
merriest and funniest of clowns, was somber and silent 
when off the stage It is an old story, but a true and 
good one, that when the sportive Grimaldi applied 
for medical advice to a physician who did not know 
him and who perceived him to be suffering from mel 
ancholia, he was told to go to the theatre and “sec 
Grimaldi.” It is not invariably so, and doubtless thx 
eaction from st us simulation of mirth partially 


statt n a revival of “King Henry IV’ 
that Daly had arranged to effect at his 
theatre in the season of 1896-97 

J \s an example of artistic cooperation 

the ability and willingness to “play t 

gether for the right effect of every scene I recall notl 
ing finer, in more than sixty years of theatregoing, that 
sseph Jefferson and W. J. Florence as Acres and Sir 


Gilbert and 

That professienal 
for Mrs. Gilbert and 
Lewis, though they viewed one another with admiration 
ind respect, were not 


Che Rivals,” and Mrs 
Daly comedies 


Lucius O’ Trigger in 
James Lewis in the 
cooperation was essentially artistic, 
close friends, and in their attitude 


toward each other, as Age “clawed them in his clutch,” 


they were comic. “Poor old lady,’ Lewis would say, 
is Mrs. Gilbert passed the greenroom on the way to the 
stage; “I’m afraid she’s beginning to break up.” “Poor 


old James,” Mrs. Gilbert would remark (blandly oblivious 
f her ; 


on.” 


¢ 


getting on—xel 


sixteen years seniority ) “he’s 
ting 

Lewis's personal peculiarities were many and marked. 
He was extremely neat and particular in his habits in the 
theatre, almost as His 


preferred seat in which 


regular in them as a cat 
Daly’s for 
generally he would ask, if he happened to find it already 
just at ght of one of the large mir 
could not see his reflection 
would sit, almost squatting, 


and 
greenroom—a seat 

1 
occupied was the ri 


rors in that room, where he 
in the glass, and frequently he 
with his feet drawn up beside him on the narrow plush 
Indeed, that position he generally occupied when 
often 
it happened to me to 


a rule riding back 


bench 
seated in a moving 


make many a 


weary. I have seen him so 
railway train (for 
short journey in his company )—as 
and I noticed that when the train passed a line 
of freight c his 
though he gabbling 
[ inquired: “What is it 
by other cars—pray for a safe deliverance, or curse th 


add.” he replied ‘Add?” I 


vhat “Why, the n the 


ward 


ars lips would move very rapidly, as 


» himself in a whisper. Once 
you do, 


were 


James, when we rush 


noise - asked; “add 


numbers « freight cars,’ he an 


Concluded on page X% 




















Leak? No. 100,000 Americans 


6S 999 N are using daily a new book which tells the 
t oO whole story of human knowledge in a 
wea . * new way, in the light of the most recent 
‘ research and in readablé and interesting 


language. It is the most successful book 
of our time, and the most useful. Every 
university library, more than 2,000 public 
libraries, all of the great newspapers, hun- 
dreds of banks, manufacturing companies, 
thousands of business men, the foremost 
scholars, authors, lawy¢ rs, educators, doc- 
tors, clergymen, engineers have bought it. 
The book reviewers have referred to it in 
the most flattering terms, and it is being 
sold in every country of the world where 
the English language is spoken. 


This Book is the new 11th Edition of the 


rite? 
Yes! 


HY doesn’t the 
Parker Fountain 
Pen leak or ‘*sweat’’? 


Because it has a curved 









7 


feed-tube-—the famous 
Parker Lucky Curve. 
And why does this 
Lucky Curve keep the 
Parker from leaking? 
Because it keeps the 
feed-tube free of ink 
when the pen is turned 
point up after writing. 





** Ah jes gwine ter gib yer a li'l smell ob dis yer 
poke chop, an’ da’s all’’ 


Listen to what hap- 
pens when ink-drops do 


Mili ene 


CURVE 


remain in the feed-tube 





of your fountain pen : 


eR CL FEES 


ist. Your body heat 





were 


—g8 degrees—heats the 
air in the pen. See X- 
ray picture. 





znd. Theair expands 
and pushes up through 
the feed-tube to escape. 

3rd. It pushes theink- 
drops in the feed-tube 
up and out around the 
writing end of the pen, 
where they wait for your 
clean fingers when you 
remove the cap to write. 

Now in the Parker 
Pen the touch of Lucky 












Curve to pen-barrel (see | 99 The India Paper Set, each 
4 '\ create Yan} . | volume but one inch thick, 
X-ray ) creates Capillary bound in full Sheepskin. The 

Index Volume (on ordinary 






Attraction. Capillary 


Attraction is the same 


paper) is seen on top 





28 Volumes and Index — Published by the Press 


force that makes lamp- 
of the University of Cambridge, England 


wicks draw oil, sponges ab- 
sorb water, etc, And Capil- 
lary Attraction draws all ink 
out of the Parker feed-tube 
the instant you turn the 


\ - The New Edition of this celebrated 
OS work displaces and supersedes all pre- 
vious editions and all “reprints.” It con- 
tains 40,000 articles and 44,000,000 words 
of text—the largest body of practical in- 
formation in any work, and it is the only 
encyclopedia which is up to date. 


Parker point up. Thus the 
expanding air when it -rise 
finds no ink to push out. 


Why do Parkers write so 
smooth and easy? Because 
their 14K gold nibs are tipped 


It is the fullest, the only really authori- 
tative encyclopedia in existence; it is also 
the cheapest, and the only one with the 


magnificent tradition of almost 150 years 
of supremacy, since the publication of the 
first edition at Edinburgh in 1768-71. Sold 
: for cash, deferred cash (in 4 mos. 8 mos 
ae or 12 mos.) or $5.00 monthly 

“A particularly successful and attractive 
book,” says a lawyer. “Beautifully gotten 


with hardest Iridium, and be- 
cause the Parker Spear Head 
Ink - Controller regulates an 
even ink-flow to the last drop 

The new Parker Disap 
pearing Clip grips your pocket 
like a bulldog, but disappear 





when you write. 25c extra “Wy | up,” says a business man There has 
y A : m. ” 

on any standard Parker. | never been anything like it,’ says a head 
master “Worth more than twice the 
Standard style Parker Pens, m a ” say the m onl ic ee r one 

~ ~ * m “ 1oney, Says < i ° 
$2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, $10 : ¥ pe le 
\s no mere pamphlet is adequate to de- 


and up, according to size and 


} oO , e " 
decoration. cribe this wonderful new work, we have 


had to prepare a book about it of 250,000 
words, containing many illustrations and 










PARKER JACK KNIFE | srl 

SAFETY PENS Ys” 9 exemplifying the wonderful saving in bulk 
s the handiest pen yet. Sma | My, UY me and increased convenience brought about 
Sizes to fit a ocke Ton't ~ f LA 1 . } } P » 
leak in pot cP gue hatay , YU) y Dy the apis of thin but ws aa India paper. 
$4, $5 and up. ee . | It costs 50 cents a copy to print and mail. 
lhe dealer sells "Bt ‘ You should ¢ xamine this elaborate pros- 
+ paver 4 ay ge oN as pectus because it describes the most nota- 
saiahale cantata ee MY ble literary undertaking of the age, upon 
hell refund with ; which $1,500,000 was expended before a 

wm TO CRyS Of pas gi single copy was printed 

chase. If he : A 

loesn't keep ef Sign the attached inquiry form, and we 
for handsome Prt ail GM, Z shall be prease d / send you | : U aul our 
ne 250,000 word hb lhout a B rk, to- 


Examine Parker Founta 
Pens at your regular stationer 
dry q 
arug or department store today 


Parker Pen Company , 


gether with full particulars of prices, pay 
ments, l indings, bookcases, etc. 





Manager, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
120 West 32d Street, New York 


q ' Fi \ x 
» Woolwort ; —_ “/., : : $ Immediate delivery of the com- $ 

Pa a ii ot 5 plete set of 29 volumes in any 

* | J —) a Lble binding on first payment of only 
ned fia . Pleane nd me by mail 160-pa pectu A Book 
ony CURVE) a About a B ) of the new Er losisite ann s with 
‘66 — 9 prices, ¢ CRW1 

Huh! dat dog ain’t mad 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


7 Ray view of Parker 
98 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. Lucky Curve Fi 


New York Store th Building 
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Werhen You Build 


the Surpassing Beauty and Economy |. 
ca Hy-tex Inust be Considered. 
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There has long been a popular fal- 
lacy that brick is beyond the reach of 
persons who must build economically. 

Yet it is a fact—which you can prove to 
your own satisfaction by a little investigation 
—that the more one is forced to economize 
in building, the less can one afford not to 
build of brick. 


Hy-tex Brick | 


ts the one butlding-material whtch can 
give you the utmost of beauty, comfort 
and permanence—and give it to you 
at the greatest saving in the long run. 


Much more than “‘first-cost’’ enters into 
the cost of building. In building as in every- 
thing, economy is judicious expenditure 
Maintenance is the cost of a lifetime and 
Hy-tex reduces maintenance to its absolute 
minimum. The saving in repairs and paint- 
ing alone soon makes up for the difference 
in “‘first-cost’’ between Hy-tex and cheaper 
building-materials. 

Furthermore a Hy-tex home is genuinely 
fire-proof—your family is SAFE. It saves 
from 20% to 25% of the fuel bill, reduces 
fire insurance premiums, eliminates frozen 
plumbing, and by the same token keeps the 
house cooler in summer. 


We have just issued a new booklet, 
“GENUINE ECONOMY IN HOME-BUILDING,”’ 
dealing with the problems that are of 
vital interest to prospective builders. 
It’s illustrated in colors throughout — but 
it’s the FACTS in it that make it profit- 
able and necessary for you. Easily the 
finest book ever printed in its field. 
Send for your copy now. 


| 
HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY | 
Dept. N, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Branch Offices 


>, Md., - 11 Ea 


ati, O., - F rth Na Bank B 






We also make Hy-namel Brick 
the one satisfactory enameled brick 
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Spoils 


ost Creek, Pa., Nov. 11, 1912 


agree with you now that we all 
have cause to reJoise together. Now that 
the View is Won you Know there will 
be some nice Appointments to be made 
| in Phila City, | ask a favor off your 
self to Interest yourself in my _ behalf 


| poison. It 


you know its the deserving People should 
et those position and by you Interesting 
yourself in my behalf | know you can 
land me ci 


If the Lost Creek 
ntented with any 


“reJoiser” would be 
kind of a plum, no 


matter how small or sour, not so with 
this “original” Missourian: 
“FARMINGTON, Mo., Dec. 24, 1912. 


As a stranger, but original Wood- 
row Wilson Democrat at this late date, 
after the flood of letters has been pour- 
ing into you, has become less, | write to 
very earnestly congratulate, and commend 
you for the successful Democratic party’s 
interest, during the memorable campaign 
which closed last month. How am | 
to present my application in a manner 


that he (the President) may be able to 
udge my merits and qualifications in 
every way, as I desire to become an appli 


int for the First or paces \ssistantship 
n cither one of the Cabinet Departments, 
the Attorney Tiinela eiesebed 

Another frankgperson 


4 
“Hot SpRuNGs, ARK., Jan. 7, 1913 


° [ am a#™fmndidate for the apoint 
ment of Postt er here | know you 
vill have thouSa#fds of like requests, and 


know that you can favor not all; but you 
can me : I hope you will give this 
your favorolle&consideration . I give 
you as Reference Mr of Littl 


Rock Ark — perhaps you know of or 


know at leas \s he was one of the first 
men in - ate to boost the candidacy 
for Mr a Wilson a 


\nd one more 


PLaTtTe, LA., Nov. If, 1912 
{ speak for self and 
igratulating yourselves upon the 
lid victory you have just won. By your 
telegram I| inferred that You said you 
uld work the town for me meaning 
ranting me the patronage from the ad 
minsitration If such is the meaning of 


freinds in 
splen 


your message [| would like for you to 
recommend the appointment of my 
freinds r 

Visualize this West Virginian who was 
natched away from the public crib six 


teen years ago: 


Nov. 26, 1912 
applicant for the 
furniture in the depart 
ment ofthe U. S. treasury. Having held 
1 position in the cabinet shops during 
’resident Cleveland’s administration, | 
an say that I am familiar with the duties 
of the office for which I have “ 


“CLARKSBURG, W. VA., 


fam a 
f inspector of 


position 


applied 


him chortling in secret 
November 9 when it 


Can't you see 
the morning of 


was a certainty that “the party’—his 
party—had been restored to power? At 
last a realization of his heart’s abiding 
desire—to be an inspector of furniture 

is at hand. Can’t you see him coming 
along the years—dreaming of the time 
when he might slip back again into an 
other little place under the Government ? 


He has never forgotten the crumple of the 
fresh, new currency which he used to get 
every month’s end There never was 
money like that. The tang of that time 
is in his blood, working like some subtle 
is the virus of office holding. 
The psychology of it has never been accu 
rately explained, but therein is the 
of political bosses’ greatest power 
their followings 

Inspector of 
edy the title sugg 
might play upon it without end. There area 
good many under the Government holding 
higher titles, but performing no mor 


source 


over 


furniture! What com 


ests! One's cynicism 


merous duty than Foy gee furniture.” 
If there he comedy in the ee 
there is a shade of tragedy, too. It comes 
| with the thomas of the man in Clark: 
burg waiting—standing still for sixteen 


years, untouched of ambition 


I T may not be generally known that in 
one section of this country a “piece of 
United State District 


Iumination 


pie” means a 
\ttorneyship. 


a place in Washington 


and Patriots 


Concluded fi 


m page 16 


“CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 21, 


IOI 2. 


At the proper time I shall be an 
applicant for the position of U. S. District 
\ttorney for the Eastern District of Tenn 
The present encumbent—Mr. Cox—will 


hold over 
have any 
especial piece of pie 


quite a while so you need not 


worry for some time over this 


\n Arkansas patriot, who would like to 
be superintendent of a forest 
his section, perpetrated this: 


“Amity, ARK., 


: \m at present working and while 
I have a very fair position owing to the 
fact that | am handicapped in part of the 
heavy work I have to do, on account of 
an accident that cost me the use of my 
left leg and right arm, the work is most 
too heavy for me in a physical way al- 
though I in Every way fully competent to 
hold position referred to above, and can 
show a Far better recrud than present 
encumbent who is of course a repub lican, 
and was raised in this section 


reserve in 


Nov. 15, 1912 


Shades of proud Randolph, of Rem 
noke, and Jefferson attend! Here is the 
last word in self-abasement and patty 
adulation, and a Virginian wrote it: 

“FRANKLIN, VA., Nov. 21, 191% 


I am happy in the opportunity’ to 
congratulate the great democratic party 
upon the splendid victory which has been 
achieved for the American people. I la 


hored for the cause without a hope or 
thought of reward \t no time in my 
life have. 1 sought patronage of office, but 
my friends have recently insisted that 
there is a reward for me by the party 


and upon their behest I am writing to ask 
that the committee. will endorse me for 
the humble position of doorkeeper to the 
president To be a doorkeeper to a 
democratic president is more honorable 
than serving to the court 
of St Y 


as embassador 
James as a republican 


justified in these times in 


1S 
c expecting at least a quality of high 
mindedness and an ordinary sense of pro 
portion to emanate from our universities 
and colleges, hut here is a sample of nearly 
a hundred disappointing communications 


from students of various degrees 
“UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, 
“Mos cow, Jan. 2, 1913. 
“GENTLEMEN—It is my purpose, after I 


graduate next year, to spend some time 
studying our Government at its seat in 
Vashington. I voted for Woodrow Wil- 


son because I felt sure that he would be 


elected. Now it is a pretty good rule in 
life to help those who help us. I want 
vou to assist me in getting some kind of 


a position that will 


not take too much of my time and that 


will pay not less than $1,500 a year. One 
must live, you know I have talked 
over this matter with several friends, and 


have all discouraged me, saying that 
is in W; ian ‘ton are protected 
» regulations. I feekthat I 
am not so green as to believe tat. I 
know that things of this kind .€an be 
“fixed.” I am not afraid to take j@n ex- 
amination, but I want your assuranee that 
after | take it I will get a place... .” 


they 
the positior 
by civil service 


an instructor in Colum- 
this: 


It remained for 
bia University to write 


“New York, Feb. 9, 1913 

“Dear Sir—I am anxious to serve my 
country \s Euripides says: ‘No subtle 
arts for me, but what the State requires 
That is the dream of my life. I have no 
one to plead my cause, and I am no poli- 
tician, but I understand that unless one 
asks he is not very apt to re ceive 

“T have written an original poem on 
ur President-elect, and I wish to pave 
the way to an opportunity to read it to 
him personaly. Then he could see me 
and judge of me as I am 

“The position I wish to 
Department of Agriculture 

“Please be so good grant me the 
a perso mal interview. 

“Re spectfully, 


obtain is in the 


as to 


privilege of 


By no means is it certain that mary 
of these patriots will not win to the plac 
they covet. So the common garden va 
riety of citizen would better preserve his 
ense of humor and seek comfort, with 
\ristotle, in the reflection that “The bad 
und good alike in honor 


share.’ 





















































The Business of Arson 


(Continued from page 9 


And the basis of “wholesaler and re- 
tailer” operations is most often a “fire 
stock.” 

The wholesaler is generally a crooked 
jobber, or he works through crooked job- 
bers, in a large city. Directly, or through 
them, he provides the “fire stock.” 

\ “fire stock” is made up of the ali but 
worthless cullings froni some former fire 
or failure. Supplies for general stores 
raincoats and cheap clothing, fancy goods, 
groceries, cigars and tobacco—all are 
good. Even barber-shop equipments and 
cheap jewelry stocks are used. 

The “retailer” alone appears upon the 


scene. He rents the store, receives the 
“fire stock,’ and covers it up with a 
“shelf dressing” of salable goods. Then 


he gives a great evidence of hustle and 
prosperity, takes out his insurance, and 
has his fire. 

Sometimes the wholesaler will have 
only one retailer. But, in general, he will 
have several. Whatever is left over from 
one fire will be brought in, freighted 
away, insured, and burned anew in the 
next. To avoid undue notice, stores will 
generally be located in different States 
rhus the gentleman, found to the 
“wholesaler” in the case of the fire which 
burned out the Beacham store in April, 
1911, in Chanute, Kas.—insurance $0,000 

was also found to have been the “whole 
saler’” who supplied the “fire stock” for 
“The Fair,” burned in 1!19g09—insurance 
$16,000—in Brigham City, Utah. Further 
investigation showed that, assisted by vari 
ous “retailers,” he had also had fires in 
Farmington, Mo.; in Alliance, Neb.; and 
in Lebanon, Greensburg, and Pendleton, 
Ind. 

From time to time a “wholesaler” may 
work out a business plan distinctively his 
own. For example, there is one section 
of the Middle West where, when a fire 
starts under certain circumstances — in 
general, before the store is opened for 
trade, so that no books need be shown— 
the arson experts say at once: “That'll be 
another Hendricks fire.” | have changed 
the name somewhat, because none of his 


be 


fires—and he has supplied the stock for 
at least nine—have so far been brought 
home to him His card, however, is 
interesting. It reads: 


Trader and Dealer in Everything 
List With Me and Get Results. 


Every big State in the Union now has 
its Schoffners and its Hendrickses. Like 
the “stalls” in the mortgage game, their 
retailers’ fires must all be thoroughgoing 
fires: all evidence must be destroyed. 
Therefore the fire starts at midnight in 
a March gale, or in January at a time 
when even the wells are frozen solid, or 
on that particular day in July when the 
local volunteer fire department is fifty 
miles away at the Firemen’s Tournament. 
The town can take care of itself as best 
it may. 

Just as in the case of Bertolino’s, one 
five-minute inspection and—unless_ the 
local agent himself be a second criminal 

none of these small-town “fire stocks” 
could keep their insurance for a moment 

THE 


REMOVAL GAMI 


“retailer” and the 
is the species of pro 


UCH akin to the 
“wholesaler” 


fessional who works the removal game 
He, too, is a “town stranger.” He makes 
his plant in some retail store. But in- 


stead of using a fire stock, he puts in an 
ordinary stock And when he has ob- 
tained his insurance—that is, his over- 
insurance—he begins to move his 
out again. When almost everything is 
gone, he has his fire 

There is one band of professionals in 
the “removal game” who can be followed, 
in their fires, from Chicago to California 
Three of their most trusted retail opera 
tors, Messrs. Nagel, Liefrand, and Schoen- 


stock 


feld, came to grief in January, 1911, 
through an “explosion fire” that went 
wrong and provided legal evidence in 


Oakland. It was said that the Oakland 
firemen had so accurately gauged the char- 
acter of the three worthies that a telegraph 
pole, lying near by on the roadside, had 
been left where it lay, so that when the 
fire carne it could be used at once to ram 
open the door. But they had succeeded in 
obtaining $13,000 in insurance policies. 
When these articles were begun the in- 
surance companies were fighting a claim 


—policies for $15,500 on an _ estimated 
value of $4,000—in the case of a “retailer” 
plant in a small town in Kentucky. If 


dependence can be placed upon the con 
fession of its particular dummy operator, 
previous to the fire much of its stock had 
been shipped on to Grand Haven and 
Three Rivers, Mich., to Omaha, South 
Omaha, and Lincoln, Neb. And the prin 
cipals in this particular “removal game” 
were believed to be interested in 
stores in Sioux City and Sioux Falls 


also 


ALWAYS SOMETHING UNCANNY 


THERE IS 
A “REMOVAL” fire must be even more 
thoroughgoing than a “mortgage” or 
a “fire stock” burn out. For here no one 
must afterward be able to say whether 
the store contained full cases or empty 
And, therefore, one such fire in every so 
many will almost certainly mean a small 
town burning. 

For example, take the Kentucky case 
above. In March, 1910, the same “com 
bination” had planted a fire in another 
Kentucky town. Their “mechanic” had 
touched off the store in a high wind. And 
more than half the town had burned. 

You rarely find the “retailer” or “mort 


gagee’”’ going anywhere near the town 
banker. He would ask questions: Just 
exactly who is this engaging stranger? 
Where are his business references? Why 


all this glittering window display for a 
town which has not added ten to its popu 
lation in a year? Or why has the “mort 
agee” paid two prices for a restaurant 
or-a hotel or a mill or a factory which 
has barely been able to pay its taxes for 
years? 


That town stranger could not get a 
loan of $10 from the local banker. But 


he goes to the local insurance agent and 
gets promises to pay for $10,000—and then 
he does the rest 


“Tf the lad is fixing for a fire,” an in- 
surance broker told me once, “there is 
always something uncanny.” But if the 


broker or agent never goes within a mile 
of his risk, the “uncanniness” will be less 
apparent. 

The local agent ought, properly, to be 
the ideal fire inspector. Many local agents 
have themselves pointed out how vast the 
difference would be if they were under 
any system of payment which would make 
it to their interest to prevent not 
allow them to occur 

“On a contingent (profit sharing) com 
mission,” wrote Local Agent Harrington 
of Troy years ago, “the agent would be 
such a good detective that 80 per cent 
would be eliminated from the moral haz- 
ard alone.” The agent does not want to 
burn his town. Yet as it is, the thing 
he does—or leaves undone—simply turns 
over that town bound and trussed for the 
sacrifice. 


hres, 


THE PROFESSIONAL HORSE BURNER 


COME now to a chapter which I would 

leave unwritten if I could. But if 
these articles are to do their work, it must 
be written and the facts must be faced. 

We have now in America, developed 
solely by the conditions now obtaining 
in American fire insurance, a kind of pro 
fessional who makes his living from the 
burning of horses. 

To-day practically all horse insurance, 
like every other kind of mercantile in 
surance in America, is written “without 
inspection or appraisal.” The agent or 
broker does not go to look at the horses 
either when he insures them or afterward. 
He does not know anything about them. 
And, for the purposes of the horse burner, 
that is all that is needed 

Sometimes only two or three horses are 
insured and put into some great board 


ing stable containing fifty or a hundred 
others. None of their owners guess what 
is coming. And all are burned to realize 
on the two or three. The horse burner 
knows that “the insurance people will 
never come to see.” In no case that | 
shall cite did they “come to see.” He 


buys the diseased or worked-out “killers” 
from the stables of contractor 
He finds stall room for them somewhere 
He obtains insurance and arranges for his 
fire 

The agent or broker who gave him the 
insurance will almost always stand by 
him. For, once more, when through your 
own greed and laxity you have made a 
crime possible, the only thing to do after 
ward is to assert that no crime has been 
committed. In one of New York's most 
shameless recent cases—the police had 
long had the stable in question listed as a 
fence for stolen horses—the big broke 
simply gave notice to the five companies 


some big 
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The thing that counts 
is the weight of the car 


Motorists are learning to their cost that much of 
the weight put into automobiles is superfluous and 
worse; that it is not necessary for strength; that it 
handicaps ability; cuts down speed; and makes out- 
rageous expense for tires, fuel and repairs. 


The lightest weight consistent with strength is the 
all-important consideration in motoring comfort and 
economy. Franklin cars carry this point to its logical 
conclusion. 





Light weight makes the power count, gives greater 
ability—more speed, hill-climbing. Saves tire cost; 
saves gasoline. 


ee ee ee ee 


Weight is the big factor in wearing out tires. An 
increase of 5% in weight causes an increase in wear- 
and-tear on tires of 15%. A car weighing one-third 
more than the Franklin wears out tires twice as fast. 





We go farther than light weight and equip with 
large tires. Tire trouble is so rare on Franklins that 
98" of Franklin owners do not carry extra tires. 


Franklin light weight begins with direct air-cool- 
ing. By one stroke all the weight of the water and 
the water circulating system is done away with. 
Radiator, pipes, water-jackets, pump and fan not 
only weigh a great deal, but require extra weight 
throughout to carry them. 


Freezing and overheating troubles are avoided. Oil 
' consumption is small: 400 miles to the gallon and no 
sinoke. 


Franklin shock-absorbing frame (wood) and full- 
elliptic springs neutralize road shocks, preserve power 
and give remarkable riding comfort and roadability. 


Ralph Hamlin, of Los Angeles, driving a Franklin 
six 38” against a field of high-powered cars, won the 
Los Angeles-Phcenix Desert race. This is the hardest 
and the longest road race ever run; the hardest pos- 
sible test for direct air-cooling. 


The Entz Electric starter on the Franklin gives a 
control similar to an electric. The starting switch is 
left ‘‘on”’ while driving so that the engine, like an 
electric motor, is always under perfect control. The 
engine cannot stall. 


Franklin construction goes to the heart of motoring 
requirements. Tire economy, fuel economy, comfort, 
all are founded in the design and built into the very 
structure of the car. 


In no other car can you buy so many miles-per-day 
and so much comfort. 


Four ‘‘25°’ 


$2900 - 
**18"" runabout 


3600 


$2000 
1650 


Little Six ‘*30°° 
Six ‘‘38"" 


Write for our new catalogue; also Winning the Desert Race’”’, 


by Ralph Hamlin. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
21 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 
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“MAJESTIC” — 


Four cylinders, 45 horsepower ; unit 
25% ine 
starter and lights 


“OLYMPIC” —$1500 
Four cylinders, 35 horsepower; unit power plant: 
long stroke motor, 4‘; x4% inches; 115-inch 
wheelbase; 34 x 4-inch tires. Complete equip- 
ment, including Disco starter. Black and nickel 
trimmings. 


Now, as 


1 24-inch wheelbase ; 
Complete equipment 


$1975 


power plant; long stroke motor, 
36 x 4-inch tires lectric 
Black and nickel trimmings 


“SULTANIC” - $2650 
Seven-passenger. Six cylinders, 55 horsepower ; 
unit power plant; long stroke motor, 4's x 4% 
inches; 138-inch wheel 36x4'+ inch tires; 
demountable wheels and spare wheel. Electric 
starter and lights. Complete equipment. Black 
and nickel trimmings. Five-passenger, $2500 


always 


the comfort leader 


Jackson supremacy among 
comfortable cars has not 
been of one or two years’ 
making. 


Back in the days when most 
manufacturers were fully oc- 
cupied with other things, we 
were quietly testing and in- 
corporating the comfort fea- 
tures that are now perma- 
nent in every Jackson model. 


Then, also our engineers were 
learning how to handle and 
harmonize such elements as 
powerand weight and wheel- 
base to produce balance and 
the greatest riding ease in the 
finished car. 


In other words, we developed 
comfort along with the me- 
chanical side of the car— 
the two advanced together 
in the Jackson plant. 


This unique method and its re- 
sults soon began to be talked 
about; and now you uncon- 
sciously think of comfort 
every time you hear or see 
the name Jackson. 


As carriage makers we knew 
the value of full elliptic springs 
and deep-cushioned seats; so 
every Jackson carries four 
full elliptic springs, 10-inch 
upholstery, with seats that 
tilt toward the rear and seat 


backs shoulder high. 


To add still more to the riding 
ease, we provide long wheel- 


bases, with wheel sizes right- 
ly proportioned and weight 
correctly distributed and 
balanced. 


But our engineers go farther 
than that. 


They determine the power by 
the work the car will be called 
upon to do—its weight, pas- 
senger capacity, etc.—and 
provide a reserve for unfore- 
seen conditions. 


This information is going to be 
valuable to you when you 
select your car this spring. 


You will hear a great deal of 
talk about comfort; but we 
ask you to remember that 
Jackson comfort is comfort- 
in-fact, the result of years of 
experience and careful en- 
gineering and experimental 
wor 


When you have your demon- 
stration in a Jackson, you 
cannot fail to be impressed 
by the remarkable ease with 
which it rides and the 
smooth silent operation of 
its mechanics. 


Test as many cars as you like; 
and if real comfort is one of 
your requirements, you in- 
evitably will come back to 
the Jackson. 


A written request will bring 
you the catalog and name 
of the local Jackson dealer. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1110 E. Main Street, 


DODO a 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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The Business of Arson 


ould choose between 
his business And 
every one of them 

But the horse burner must do his part 
in making the collection easy He must 
prevent identification. He must leave the 
adjuster from the company small 
of proving that the horses burned 
merely worthless “killers.” How 
do it ? 
general, the hay and straw, which 
ften drenched with gasoline, will be 
enough. When, in February, 1912, Solo- 
mon Goldberg put five horses into a rear 
stable in Newark, placed policies for $200 
apiece upon them, and lit a separate fire in 
each of their mangers, he did not wait to 
see the fire itself. He went out and tele- 
phoned to a friend that “everything had 
gone all right already.” 
DOWN” 


that they « 
and losing 


involved 
paying up 
they paid up, 


loss 
chance 
were 
does he 
In 
are 


“OILING 


BY * where the professional cannot feel 
that the hay and straw will be enough, 


| obtaining 


the horse is “oiled down”—-in other words, 


it is itself drenched with coal oil or ben 
zine or gasoline. 

The last Brooklyn case is one where 
names and details can be given, for these 


burners were tried and convicted. I quote 
from the New York Fire Department 
“Report on Incendiarism,” page 

“The owner of the horses, one Louis 
Evans, or Evansky . . . had been attend- 
ing auction sales in East New York and 
elsewhere, buying up numbers of useless 
and decrepit horses, some of which were 
lame and absolutely unfitted for work, to 
be substituted for the good horses in his 
stable. 

“The horses were 


j- 


installed by Evans at 
363 Johnson Avenue—a deserted section 
of the Borough of Brooklyn. The 
agent who obtained the policies for Evans, 


Jacob Zamzok of 69 Woodbine Street, 
Brooklyn, stated under oath that he had 
not inspected the horses at all before ap 
plying for the insurance.” 

The actual “burners” were Morris 
Greenberg, known as “The Torch,” and 
his son David And on the night of Au 
gust 14, 1912, Fire Marshal Brophy of 
Brooklyn was able to catch them at their 


work. When Brophy and his men broke 
in, two of the horses, one blind, one lame, 
had been tied together and oiled down. 
“Their coats were saturated with kero- 
sene and gasoline.” 

There were seven horses in all; 
them were sold later by Evans's wife 


six of 
for 


$25; that is, at $4.16 apiece. So much for 
heir value But because in America 
horses are insured “without inspectior 

appraisals the insurance company 
had placed $1,400 upon them! 

| have found this thing in every city 
into which | have carrie« d this investiga 
tion. If those who are supposed to have 
an interest in preventing fires are allowed 
to sell insurance in every possible way 
which can invite fires and make them 
easy, you may start merely with such ab 
surdities as the insuring of the nonex 
istent, but you are going to end with 
horrors 

The company which placed the $1,400 
on the seven horses which Louis Evans 
purchased for burning in Brooklyn was 
the Northern Assurance Company of 
London. The American manager of the 
Northern Assurance ampany is George 
W. Babb, the president of our National 
Board of Fire | uderwelters He is the 
highest insurance official in America. In 
1910 a State« Insurance Commission was 
sitting in New York It had been told 
nothing about tenement burning or town 


It had merely 
all the fire in 
America with 
was to George W 
astonishment for 


burning or horse burning 
been told that practically 
surance is now written in 
out appraisal. And it 
Babb that it went in its 
confirmation 
“There is 
claimed?” he was 
there is a claim of loss?” 
| give the answer, or its 
verbatim 
‘Only—well—th«e 
if you will let 
our idea. The 
organizations in the 
the only time when any of out 
tions in New York—” 
It was not possible f¢ 
National Board of Fire 
insur commission that, for 
the agent or broker 
inspect and appraise, and that 
for good reas the company 
not find it to its financial interest to try 
to make him After further gagging and 
stammering the spokesman of a oad siness 
interest which ranks with transportatior 
ind banking was able to evolve this ex 
planation 
For the seller of 
thing insured “w 
tax public 


sal until a 
until 


never any appral 


aske d; 


loss is 
] 


eginning, 


New York 


explain, | 


Board 
will cover 
that any of our 
Ne W \ ork 


rganiza 


ne 
only time 
citv of 


wr the president of 
th« Underwriters 
t tell that 


reasons, 


ance 
good does 
not care to 


ms does 


insurance to look at 
ould make the insur 
intolerable ! 
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Titaleiel Praise for the Arson pe 


Acclaim from New York’s 

Fire Commissioner 
New York, 

Epitor COLLIER’S 


ERMIT 


March 12, 1913 


me to congratulate you on the 


remarkable series of articles appear- 
ing in Cotirer’s WeEEKLY under the titlh 
“The Business of Arson,” by Mr. Arthu 
FE. McFarlane 
Cotirer’s WEEKLY renders important 
public service by this publication. Arson 
for insurance is the meanest crime that 
menaces this country to-day. It 1s r 
sponsible for a large portion of what has 
been called our “National Ash Heap’ 
the annual fire waste in this country 


about $250,000,000 

feature demonstrated by 
articles is that your 
rrived 


amounting to 

\ remarkable 
the CoLiier’s WEEKLY 
investigation confirms conclusions a 
though wholly 


at by the Fire Department, 
different lines of research were followed 
in both cases. It is more than a coinci 


dence that two wholly independent studies 
of the same subject should thus substan 
tiate each other 

As you know, the Fire Department ob 
tained without inspection or even cg 
on the part of the fire insurances m 
panies, fire insurance policies to the num 
ber of 135, amounting to $127,500 
household effects worth only eee 
proving the laxity of fire insurance meth 
ods. Mr. Mclarlane in his investigation 
has obtained from the mana; of the 
companies themselves astounding admis 
sions proving our charges 

While the Fire Department 
home the carelessness of the companies by 
might be called “direct action” in 
the policies, your numerous quo 
company man- 
authorities 


$3.06, 


gers 


brought 


what 


tations from fire insurance 
and other insurance 


agers 


and leave no 
of the com 
what they 


hilt, 
part 
not 


prove the case up to the 
yr the plea on the 
that they knew 


yom fi 
panies 
did 
Not only have 
household furnit 
marked 
have been 
enterprises 


off in the 
there has 
which 


fires fallen 
ure line, but 
reduction of 
anticipated in certain 
Very few of the 
had reason to ex 
pect occurred, and I attribute this very 
largely to the arson crusade inaugurated 
by the Fire Department and so ably cham- 
pioned by CoLLieR’s WEEKLY 

This is a practical demonstration of the 
by both the Fire 
CoLLiER’s WEEKLY 
Arson” exists in 
, has been 1n 


been a fires 
might 
uSsINess 
‘trade 


fires” which we 


maintained 
and by 


contention 
Department 
that “The Business of 
this country, and, up to now 
very flourishing state 
Furthermore, the scope of 
1 CoLLieR’s WEEKLY has shown the mat 
r to be »f national import. While 
won din the Fire Department 
Incendiarism, it not so 
been the 


the articles 


this was « 
Report on 
fully exploited 
CoLLIeER’s Wet 

Judging from a perusal 
I should say that the 
been laid for a_ national 
his should be followed by 
each State, putting stop to 
ness of Arson” in this country 

Communications received from 


was 
as has done in 
KLY series 
of these articles, 
groundwork has 
investigation 
legislation in 
“The Busi 


various 


State fire marshals throughout the coun 
try confirm the Fire Department and the 
CoLiier’s WEEKLY investigation into this 
serious crime and demonstrate that other 
States are struggling with the same prob 
lem which we are facing here 

Efforts should be made to stimulate 
public interest to such an extent that n 
one should be able to obtain a fire insut 
ance policy unless he is able to supply 
some guarantee of responsibility. Fur 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 




















Built in No Way 
Like the Old-Time Tires 


We don’t build tires as we used to build them, 
nor as others build them now. 


Goodyear success has come through ceaseless 


advancement. 


And we still spend fortunes, every 


year, to add to Goodyear mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut tires—oversize tires—all the features 
you see are but part of the story. 


There are formulas and fabrics, methods and 
materials, all being studied all the time to work 


out something better. 


Men Know Tires 
—— 
Nowadays 
Time was when tires weren't meas- 
ured by the lowest cost per mile. 
Men were guided mainly by the 


maker's name and fame. 


But these are days of odometers. 
Men know mileage now. And any 
tire must yield its place when another 


tire outwears it. 


So we have costly departments con- 
stantly employed to see that none out- 


wears the Goodyear. 


How They Work 


These men wear out hundreds of 
tires on a metered machine in our 


factory. 


They test fabrics and formulas, 
methods and processes—comparing by 


road test one idea with another. 


\ny old method is forever discarded 


the moment they find one better. 


Thus we spend close to $100,000 
per year, just to watch tires and to 


better them. 
And we spend on each tire every 
cent that we can spend to lessen the 


cost per mile. 


Their New Ideas 


There were 40 tread formulas tried 
and discarded in perfecting our pres- 


ent tread. 


There were 200 fabrics tested out 


in perfecting the Goodyear fabric 


Hand-wrapped tires were discarded. 
\ machine was invented to give every 
inch of every layer exactly equal 
tension. 

Rim-cutting was ended by the in- 
vention of No-Rim-Cut tires. And 
this tire of ours—controlled by us— 
has never been approached. 

This invention stopped a fearful 
waste, for 23 per cent of all old-type 
tires suffered rim-cut ruin. 


Then 10 per cent oversize, by a 


That is how Goodyears have far outsold every 


other tire in existence. 


Not by following others, not by standing still. 
Not by thinking old ways good enough. 


Goodyear tires are unique, made in our own 
ways—ways we invented, ways we control. 


Every year we have made them better. 


And yet, after fourteen years of betterment, 
scores of our experts are still solely employed in 


research and experiment. 


single stroke, added 25 per cent to 


the average tire mileage. 


There are countless betterments 
too technical to treat. But those are 


the chief things done. 


Then Meters Told 


hen the meters on legions of cars 
began to tell that Goodyear tires were 


best. 

Thousands of expense records re- 
vealed to users lower cost of up- 
keep. 

One told another, and the _ facts 
spread. The demand for Goodyears 


then came like an avalanche. 


This demand grew and grew, until 


Goodyear tires came to outsell all 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


| With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


>YFAR 


AKRON, OHIO 








others. \nd it continued to grow, 
until last year’s sales exceeded our 


previous I2 years put together. 


All Because Tire 


Bills Came Down 


Of course men like our methods. 
They know the Goodyear code in- 


sures the squarest sort of deal. 


But this demand for No-Rim-Cut 
tires is due to proved economy. It 


is cost per mile that counts. 


Goodyears jumped to leading place 
when they proved the lowest tire bills. 
\nd they will drop to second place 


when someone else can show them. 


But the verdict today is that No- 
Rim-Cut tires show the lowest cost 
per mile. Hundreds of thousands 
have proved it. And the best experts 
we know are working day after day 


to see that they always show it. 


Please test them for your own sake. 
Make your own comparisons. Twe 
million of these tires have now gone 


into use, so men can't be mistaken. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book — 
14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1015 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 


Town Car Tread Tires 


Have All the Safety, All the Strength And 
All the Service That Can Be Built Into 
Any Tire. They Do Not Skid. 


The big buttons and 
heavy corrugations 
grip fast wet 
pavements and 
muddy roads, 
affording 
positive 
protection. 
















Fisk 
Heavy 
j Car Type 
y construction 
is distinctive 
and insures 
an extra layer of 
rubber on the 
tread, two break- 
er strips instead of 
one, and a balanced 
tire into which is built 
the strongest resistance to road wear. 


Look for “FISK HEAVY CAR TYPE” on every 
tire you buy. It stands for all that is best in tire 
construction—Strength, Quality, Mileage. 








Write Dept. P for Latest Fisk Booklet 
The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 
Branches in 41 Cities 


FISK PNEUMATIC TIRES ARE GUARANTEED WHEN FILLED WITH A/F AT THE RECOMMENDED PRESSURE AND ATTACHED G) 
TO A RIM BEARING EITHER ONE OR BOTH OF THE ACCOMPANYING INSPECTION STAMPS. WHEN FILLED WITH ANY 
SUBSTITUTE FOR AJR OR ATTACHED TO ANY OTHER RIMS THAN THOSE SPECIFIED, OUR GUARANTEE 18 WITHDRAWN 




















National Praise 


Concluded from page 24 


thermore, companies should be held re- 


sponsible for policies issued to parties 

who prove themselves unworthy of pos 

sessing them | 
| am pleased to be able to state that 


certain 
surance 
acct rd 
fight against 


important and powerful fire in- 
representatives are thoroughly in 
with the Fire Department in our 
arson. It is satisfactory to 
find that we have friends among our 
enemies. As a matter of fact, however, 
no enmity should exist between any prop- 









erly conducted fire insurance company and | 


the Fire Department. These companies 
should commend Co.vier’s WEEKLY for 
the splendid stand it has made to stamp 
out incendiarism by going to the root of 
the evil—improperly conducted fire in- 
surance business. 


| hope these articles in CoLLier’s 
WEEKLY will have the widespread pub- 
licity and attentive perusal which their 


great importance undoubtedly deserves. 
Jos. JouNson, Fire Commissioner. 


The People Pay the Freight 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 24, 1913 
Epitor CoLier’s: 
R. McFARLANE shows an acquaint- 


ance with the kernel of the business 


| that I did not think was possessed by any | 


| thrown around it 
| obtain 
































layman, and certainly no layman has ever 
before been able to put it into the shape 
he has. When the people of this country 
can be made to realize that they “pay the 
freight” they will take the proper steps 
to exert the supervision that they have a 
right to exert over the fire insurance busi- 
ness. While it would be an extremely 
difficult thing to say or even surmise just 
what percentage of loss is due to arson, 
there is no doubt about it but that 
indiscriminate appointment of agents, 
many of whom are irresponsible, with 
authority to issue and sign policies of the 
company indiscriminately, 
very large amount of loss, which could be 
avoided if the proper safeguards were 
and if it was as hard to 
protection as other 
PauL TURNER, 
Detroit National 


gives rise to a 


insurance 
credit. 

Vice President, 
Insurance Company 


Are Justified 
, March 5, 1913 
HAVE been reading with great inter- 
est your several articles in CoLLier’s 
as they have appeared from week to week 
I beg to express my appreciation and ap- 
proval of the work which you have done, 


Fire 


Conclusions 


Cuicaco, Iu 


and of the thoroughness with which you 
have pursued the subject. It seems to 
me that you have presented the matter 
in a very forceful way and a very con- 
vincing way, and from our years of ex- 
perience with the subject, | am able to 
say that your conclusions are entirely 
justified by the facts. Gro. H. Ho rt, 


Manager Policy Holders’ Union. 
Experience of the Mutuals 


Co_tumeBus, Kas., Feb. 15, 
Eprtor CoLvier’s 
HE experience of the Mutuals of 
Massachusetts shows you the best 
proof in the United States that the big 
losses are inexcusable. 
Georce W., SNypDER, 
Farmers’ Mutual Insurance 


I9I3 


Secretary 
\ ssociation. 
For Texas Legislators 
Austin, Tex., Feb. 26, 

OLLIER'S 


1OT3. 
Epitor ( 
AS a member of the Committee on In- 
surance of the House of Represen 
tatives of the Texas Legislature, | request 
that you send me copies of CoLLiEr’s con 
taining the articles on fire insurance. We 
are engaged in contest with old-line stock 
companies in this State and will appre- 
ciate your help. Cuas. H. Mitts. 


From Montreal’s Fire Chief 


MONTREAL, 
Epitor CoLvier’s 
ERMIT me to offer my congratulations 
to Co.tier’s for the effective arti- 
cles you are publishing and hope that the 
efficiency of same will soon be recognized 
and that the American people will benefit 
thereof. Each of us chiefs should en- 
deavor to do our utmost to help you in 
furnishing all the necessary information 
in this national enterprise 
J. Trempiay, Chief, Fire Department. 


Feb. 25, 1913. 

















the | 


in the World 
1,210,000 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


To the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
North Cape, Norway, Scotland, 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


From Hamburg during 


June, July and August 
by S.S. Victoria Luise, Bismarck, Meteor 
13 to 24 Days— $6 $62. 50 and up 


Around the World 


Through the Panama Canal. A De- 
lightful and Comprehensive Cruise by the 
S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), leaving 
New York January 27,1914. Duration 
135 Days—$900 and up 
Including all necessary expenses aboard 
and ashore, railway, hotel, shore ex- 
cursions, carriages, guides, fees; 
railway fares to and from your home. 


The Panama Canal 
and West Indies 


See the Canal before its completion! 


LAST TWO CRUISES 
April 10 and 30 by S.S. Victoria Luise. 
Duration of each cruise 
16 Days—$145 and up 
Also weekly sailings by “Prinz’’ steamers 
of our ATLAS SERVICE 
Write for beautifully illustrated 
books, stating cruise 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
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<3 Speedler 


on Your Car 


g48-saving speed spray 
dou Speedler fits every aut 

For speed. 
. Asan airbrake. At 
ach in a few minutes without 
ncreases 


power greatly. Removes carbon 
Keeps engine cooler Positively 
guaranteed on 30 days free trial. 


Your money back it it does not pay 
for itself the first month. 


Saves Gas 





Pays for itself iv gas sav ing The only scientific device for 
g It’s the spray that does it. Contro 
at A finger-tip touch aud you have an 





und saving of gas. The powerful 





ross-current air spray of the 
Lydon 
mixture to the highest de 
gree of comin ov 


INCREASES 
ENGINE POWER | 


Get more spe 


Speedler remixes the 


od. Inevense 





The L Speediler is sold on 30 days free 
Free Trial 2 rial, arjon§ fos, 30 days ane se’ ‘your mone ey 


back if not entire A, "aatishies i. Dealers ever: uthor. 
ized to give 30 days free trial. If your deale bod ‘is not ‘supplie d, 
write to us for full description and all particulars. Us: 36 


if not delighted with it. 
rite today for full description of this marvelous, 
money-saving, power-making speed device, postpaid free. 


LYDON MFG. CO., Dept. 1407, Chicago, Ill. 
Tours, ,compris- 


EUROPE] 3." 


Luxe and Vacation Tours at Popular Prices. 
Frequent Sailings; All routes, including 
Mediterranean. Send for Program 32. 


ROUND the WORLD Set's, 1SNov san. 8 
Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Good Everywhere. 


3 free and get your money back 














Seventy Spring 
and Summer 
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Smoke Five 


a The Varnish with a Pedigree 


swered; “19873 equals twenty-eight, but 
you've got to be quick to catch ‘em all 
when you're moving and there is a long 
string. It's a great mental exercise.” He 
cherished many of the superstitions p« 
culiar to actors. The utterance of a quo 
tation from “Macbeth” would cause him 
to leave silently any room in the theatre; 
he would not speak the “tag” to any play; 
aud I believe that if a visitor had ven 


With Me 


Here is the sweet- 
est smoke that | ever 
knew, and I’ve smoked 
for 40 years. 

The tobacco grows in a 
mountainous district of Cuba. 
A resident’ expert—a_ rare 








connoisseur—picks it out for | tured to whistle in his dressing room, . % 
| me. I have it made up for amiable though the comedian was, he | 4 Lay sage 4 aehik b ee 

my private use as a Panatela, | would have assaulted that sinful person. | fine 1838. aa aie 

the size of this picture. It | A certain way to excite him to satirical » 

bears my own monogram | ire was to refer in his hearing to a thea 

band. trical company as a “troupe.” 


The aroma is rare, mil, 
sweet and exquisite. I have 
never found anything like it 
in a ready-made cigar. 

I have long supplied these 
cigars to my friends, and the 
circle of users has grown into 
thousands. Now it occurs to 
me that many others would 
be glad to share this discov- 
ery. So I have decided to let 
some of them doit. Not for 
profit so much as a hobby. 

[ will supply a few men 
who love good Havanas, and 
who want something excep 
tional, at close to my cost. 
I send them by Parcel Post. 

If you crave big, heavy, 
’ strong cigars, these of mine 
won't please you. But men 
who enjoy something mild 
and exquisite can find noth 
ing like these, I think. 


Five Cigars Free 


I will mail you as samples five 


In appearance, while not grotesque, 
Lewis was peculiar. His figure was be- 
low the middle height and slender, but 
straight and wiry; his facial aspect was 
sedate, genial, and pleasant; his eyes, 
which slightly protruded, were blue, and | 
were bright and “snappy” in expression; 
his nose was long and thin; his mouth 
large, with thin lips; his voice was high 
and incisive, and his utterance was clear, 
sharp, and effective; his hair was of a 
sandy color and thin; his hands were 
slender and delicate; his feet were ex- 
tremely small and well shaped, and he was 
proud of them, and there was no more 
certain way to exasperate him than to 
touch them; he moved lightly, quickly, 
and with grace, and he possessed the qual- 
ity which the old actors called “gig’—the 
faculty to suffuse his personations with | 
exhilarating animation His dress was 
notable for sc rupulous neatness. He was 
not an exquisite in costume, but every 
article of clothing that he wore was taste 
ful and becoming. Though serious in tem 
perament he was playful in conversation, 


IFTY-FIVE years ago, in the 

kettle shown above and holding 

but a few gallons, Berry Brothers 
hy wy made their first run of varnish. 

cigars free. Just send me 10 cents perceiving quickly the comic side of things 

to partly cover expenses and I will and making apt, quizzical comment on Today, our storage tanks—kept con- 


supply the cigars. I| only ask this them He w: a | 7 P . - . 
10 cents to pick out the right sort of peopl 2 is a bright and gentle spirit ; 


i cows are detlated. than order as wanted. he gave innocent happiness to thousands, stantly full—have a Cc capacity of I, 080, 000 


The price is $5 per hundred and of him it might well have been writ- 

































I zes paid. If you wish, I will open a charge » » 3 — » tonoainae #3 alae 
cgeount “Write cow for the five elgase. (21 ten, as it was of the imagined Sir Peter gallons 
J. ROGERS WARNER He kept at true good-humor’s mark oa j ? ; 
719 Byers Building, Buffalo, N. Y. The social flow of Pleasure’s tide: Ihat is the result of half a cen- quantities. And so grew a business 
' He never made a brow look dark _ tury of high manufacturing ideals. vast in volume, world-wide in scope, 
ro TTT TT MT gypenseay Or caused a tear, but when he died. When the two brothers Berry founded on merit alone. 
iii Wait ‘ =—=—== d produced that first kettle of var- For half a century we have main- 
. From TM i} i‘ = Res nish they labored long and hard tained the same standard of manu- 
° to get it just right—to make it just facture. More! We have main- 
P Nature’ Ss | he Green Mist a little better than anything else tained expensive laboratories, cease- 
L b Continued from pace 15 then known. lessly experimenting to discover new 
p a sere’ Hy I room without opening the door or the And these ideals bore fruit—as and better methods. Today there 
, Nature has given us water—her | window—killed Strozza—” such ideals always will. Men rec- is a Berry Brothers product for every 
one great solvent —and she has _“And something which, having killed ognized the quality of their product varnish need, each as perfect as 
given us FLAKE GRAPHITE—her | Strozza, next killed the Chinaman, ap- demanded it in ever increasing human skill can make it. 
one great aid to better lubrication. | parently without troubling to open the 
The tiny, oily FLAKES cling tightly | door behind which he lay concealed!” W M 
‘ to the bearings, making a veneer- Smith continued. “For once in a way, hat This Means To You 
like coating of marvelous smooth- inspector, Dr. Fu-Manchu has employed You—home-owner, manufacturer, builder, contractor, 
ness and endurance. an ally which even his giant will was : ° ° 
unable entirely to subjugate. What architect, dealer—should take a personal interest in the 





DIXON’S blind force—what terrific agent of death| selection of varnish. One room in a home—or a sky- 
—hat 1e 


che this ie the avepenases | scraping office building—the finish will make or mar th 
i “Yo s is ork o e C —thne finis ike O 1 e 
Graphite Greases - \ “ ay : ., the work of Fu ping £ % 
| Manchu said. “If you are correct;| entire appearance of the job. 

have received most remarkable endorse- his power indeed is more than human! 
ments from the “Speed Kings of J} | If you insist upon Berry Brothers’ goods and look for 
Motordom.’ SOMETHING in my voice, I suppose, ] B B } ’ lak I, ‘ 

es Behe tie cee” fee the Berry Brothers’ label, you can be assured of a finish at 

veyed me curiously | once durable, permanent and beautiful—the best that can 


, DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
Can you doubt it? The presence of a be made for your particular purpose. 


makes better lubrication, less noise 
and less wear. 
}{! Send name and model of car for 


alr booklet, *‘ L t ; 
t See See, pmnenting he concealed Chinaman surely is sufficient. | : : 
JOBEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00. Kwee, I feel assured, was one of the | We have a variety of interesting booklets on varnish problems, designed 
est ished in 1827 - » P °C 7 ls - 
} a = Sr tune om ae group, — on he had for every class of user. Write and tell us your varnish needs and we shall 
only recently entered that mysterious gladly send the proper booklet free. Berry Brothers’ Varnishes are for sale 


service. He is unarmed, or I should feel hy salinhie denless avesweihene 
disposed to think that his part was t 7 : = sg 


ing the Sir Lionel while, unsuspect- | BERRY BROTHERS 
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| “And led to the death 


“Of a servant of Fu-Manchu? Yes. I 
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Economize | Fanchu?, 
|} am at a loss to account tor that. 


o ; : with | “Do you think that the sarcophagus en 
The Famous 


tered into the scheme, Smith ?” 
My friend looked at me in evident per- 
Berry Wagon 
has been the delight of 


7 1 plexity 
se ni P | “You mean that its arrival at the time | 
u when a creature of the doctor’s—Kwee 
thousands of children for 


-was concealed here may have been a 
three generations. Ask 


q ap 11 1) coincidence ?” 
8 | r, | I nodded, and Smith bent over the sar- 
your dealer about it. 


cophagus, curiously examining the garish 
paintings with which it was decorated in- 
side and out. It lay sideways upon the 
floor, and seizing it by its edge, he turned 
And write for free chil- 
dren's booklet in color 
**Around the World in 
a Berry Wagon"’, illus- 


it over. 
trated by W.W.Denslow. 











“Heavy,” he muttered, “but Strozza 
must have capsized it as he fell. He 


They cut down would not have laid it on its side to re 


move the lid. Hullo!” 


tire bills , He bent further forward, catching - 
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room floors and linoleum. 
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a piece of twine, and out of the mummy 
case pulled a rubber stopper or “cork.” 

“This was stuck in a hole down near 
the corner,” he said. “Ugh! it has a dis- 
gusting smell!” 

1 took it from his hands and was about 
to examine it, when a loud voice sounded 
outside in the hall. The door was thrown 
open, and a big man, who, despite the 
warmth of the weather, wore a fur-lined 


overcoat, rushed impetuously into the 
room 
“Sir Lionel!” cried Smith eagerly, “I 


warned you! And see—you have had a 
very narrow escape!” 

Sir Lionel Barton glanced at what lay 
upon the floor, then from Smith to my- 
self, and from me to Inspector Wey- 
mouth. He dropped into one of the few 
chairs unstacked with books. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said with emotion, 
“what does this mean? Tell me—quickly.” 


N brief terms Smith detailed the hap- 

penings of the night—or so much as he 
knew of them. Sir Lionel Barton lis- 
tened, sitting quite still the while—an 
unusual repose in a man of such evidently 
tremendous nervous activity. 

“He came for the jewels,” he said 
slowly, when Smith was finished, and his 
eyes turned to the body of the dead 
Italian. “I was wrong to submit him to 
the temptation. God knows what Kwee 
was doing in hiding. Perhaps he had 
come to murder me, as you surmise, Mr. 
Smith, though I find it hard to believe. 
But I don’t think this is the handiwork 
of your Chinese doctor!” He fixed his 
gaze upon the sarcophagus. 

Smith stared at him in surprise. “What 
do you mean, Sir Lionel ?” 

The famous traveler continued to look 
toward the sarcophagus with something 
in his blue eyes that might have been 
dread. 

“T received a wire from Professor 
Rembold to-night,” he continued. “You 
were correct in supposing that no one but 
Strozza knew of my absence. I dressed 
hurriedly and met the professor at the 
Traveler's. He knew that | was to read 
a paper next week upon”—again he looked 
toward the mummy case—"“the tomb of 
Mekara, and he knew that the sarcoph- 
agus had been brought untouched to Eng- 
land. He begged of me not to open it.” 

Nayland Smith was studying the 
speaker's face. 

“What reason did he give for so ex- 
traordinary a request?” he asked. 

Sir Lionel Barton hesitated. 

“One,” he replied at last, “which 
amused me—at the time. I must inform 
you that Mekara—whose tomb my agent 
had discovered during my absence in 
Tibet, and to enter which I broke my re- 
turn journey at Alexandria—was a high 
priest and first prophet of Amen—under 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus; in short, one 
of the magicians who contested in magic 
arts with Moses! I thought the discovery 
unique—until Professor Rembold fur- 
nished me with some curious particulars 
respecting the death of M. Page le Roi, 
the French Egyptologist—particulars new 
to me.” 

We listened in growing surprise, 
scarcely knowing to what this tended. 


M. le Roi,” continued Barton, “dis- 
covered, but kept secret, the tomb of 
Amenti—another of this particular 


It appears that he opened 
case on the 


brotherhood. 
the mummy 


in the valley of Biban-el-Moluk. 
fellah and Arab servants deserted him 
for some reason—on seeing the mummy 
case—and he was found dead, apparently 
strangled beside it. The matter was 
hushed up by the Egyptian Government; 
Rembold could not explain why. But he 
begged of me not to open the sarcophagus 
of Mekara.” 
A silence fell. 
HE true facts regarding the sudden 
death of Page le Roi, which I now 
heard for the’fitst time, had impressed me 
unpleasantly,;coming from a man of Sir 
Lionel Barton's experience and reputation. 
“How long had it lain at the docks?” 
jerked Smith 
“For two days I believe. I am tiot a 
superstitious man, Mr. Smith, but neither 
Professor Rembold, and now that I 
know the facts respecting Page le Roi, I 
can find it in my heart to thank God that 
I did not see—whatever came out of 


is 


that sarcophagus!” 
Nayland Smith stared him hard in the 
face. 
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he ‘guessed it was a "diamond all right. ’ t is almost 
as good a compliment as possible.’ 
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tion and approval. Remember, you get a vind 
ing legal guarantee for life with every purchase. 
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and cannot be told from a diamond | 


fess it?—my memories had frightened me 

| was arranging my notes respecting 
the case of Sir Lionel Barton. They were 
hopelessly incomplete For instance, | 
| had jotted down the following queries 
'(1) Did any true parallel exist between 
the death of M. Page le Roi and the death | 
of Kwee the Chinaman, and of Strozza? 


| of Croxted's 


Continued from page 2 


! am glad you did 
he said, “for whatever the Priest Mekara 
has to do with the matter, by means of 
his sarcophagus, Dr. Fu-Manchu has 
made his first attempt upon your life! He 
has failed, but I hope you will accom 
pany me from here to a hotel. He will 


not, Sir Lionel,’ 


not fail twice! 
| r WAS the night following that of the 
double tragedy at Rowan House. Nay- 
land Smith, with Inspector Weymouth, 
was engaged in some mysterious inquiry 
at the docks, and I had remained at home 
bring up to date that strange chronicle, 
which | hoped to live to publish, of our 
dealings with the satanic genius, Dr. Fu- 
Manchu And—why should | not con- 


(2) What had 
Mekara ? (3) 
escaped from a 
was the 
Why 
servatory ¢ 
mere 


become of the 
How had the 
locked room? 4) What 
purpose of the rubber stopper? 
Kwee hiding in the 
(6) Was the green mist a 
hallucination—a_ figment 
imagination—or had he 
actually seen it? 

Until these questions were 
answered further progress 
possible. Nayland Smith frankly 


mummy of 
murderer 


(s) was con 


subjective 
satisfactorily 


was im 
admitted 


| that he was out of his depth. “It looks 
on the face of it more like a case for 
the Psychical Research people than for 
a plain Civil Servant, lately of Manda 


“Who's there?” I cried ‘Answer, or | 
I fire!” 
‘Ah! no!” came a soft voice, thrillingly 
| musical. “Put it down—that pistol! 
Quick! I must speak to you!” 
The door was pushed open and there 


thing 





lay,” he had said only that morning 

“Sir Lionel Barton really believes that 
supernatural agencies were brought into 
operation by the opening of the high 


priest’s coffin! For my part, even if | 
believed the same, I should still maintain 
that Dr. Fu-Manchu controlled those 
igencies. But reason it out for yourself 


and see if we arrive at any common cen 
ter. Don’t work so much upon the datum 
of the green mist, but keep to the facts 
which are established.” 

I commenced to knock out my pipe in 
the ash tray; then paused, pipe in hand 
The house was quite still, for my landlady 
and all the small household were out. 

Above the noise of a passing tramcear 
| had thought I heard that hall door 
open. In the ensuing silence | sat and 
listened 


Not a sound! Stay; I slipped my 
hand into the table drawer, took out my 
revolver, and stood up. 


a sound. Someone or 
upstairs in the 


There 
was 


some 


dark! 


was 
creeping 


AMILIAR with the ghastly media em 

ployed by the Chinaman, I was seized 
by an impulse to leap to the door, shut 
and lock it. But the rustling sound pro 
ceeded now from immediately outside 
my partially opened door. I had not the 
time to close it; knowing somewhat of 
the horrors at the command of Fu-Man- 
chu, I had not the courage to openit. My 
heart leaping wildly, and my eyes 


that bar of darkness with its gruesome 
potentialities, | waited—waited for what- | 
ever was to come Perhaps twelve sec- | 

| 


onds passed in silence 


entered a slim figure wrapped in a hooded 
cloak. My hand fell, and I stood, stricken 
to silence, looking into the beautiful dark 
eyes of Dr. Fu-Manchu’s messenger, if 
her own statement could be 


slave. On two occasions this girl, whose 


association with the doctor was one of the 


most profound mysteries of the case, had 
risked—I cannot say what; unnamable 
punishments perhaps—to save me from 
death, in both cases from a terrible death 

Her lips slightly parted, she stood hold- 
ing her cloak about her and watching me 
with gre at passionate eyes. 

iow I began. 
But she shook her head impatiently 
“He has a duplicate key of the 


door!” was her amazing statement. “I 
have never betrayed a secret of my mas- 
ter’s before, but you must arrange to re- 
place the lock.” 

She came forward and rested her slim 
hands confidingly upon my shoulders. “TI | 
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o have come again to ask you to take me * 
Ss H ] RT Ss away from him!” she said simply ? 
And she lifted her face to me 
| Her words struck a chord in my heart 
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| “To night I had no time to make my- satisfaction, Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
self an English miss!” she said, wrapping | miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 25 Springfield, Ohio 
her cloak quickly about her. “You see | 
me as I am!” 

Her garments exhaled a faint perfume, 
and it reminded me of another meeting | 
had had with her I looked into the 
challenging eyes. 

“Your request is but a pretense,’ I 
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ttached—All Dealers. sand ! I have seen men flogged until 





That 















they want. Ps 
is. ena they prayed for death as a boon! I have 


That Cat’s Paw Plug is what made rubber heels 































ee popular. It took them out of the slippery — Plug known the lash myself! Death! What 
Cushion Rub- class. Your step is safe and confident revents | does it matter?” 
Wh a a when you wear Cat’s Paw Heels. Slipping She shocked me inexpressibly. [En Get a Baldridge Reverse Gear Send 
Wit 4 y rol | . 2”? ards y agains 
N) jobber today, Compare with others. You'll find no holes veloped in her cloak again, and with only } : yy Saves leier te a 
in in Cat’s Paw Heels to track in mud. = - 7 s eter we : verse or go ahead. Engine doesn’t stop. The 
L e And they’re more elastic, ER P4p, | her slight accent to be tray he r, it was unbroken main shaft prevents usual gear troubles, 
ves finer rubber, longer-wearing. (73 dreadful to hear such words from a girl Fully enclosed. Tacesante ta ase 
: , ones , ; P tos 5 rand Blvd. 
Have a pair put on your ° by who, save for her singular type of beauty, THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. “Detroit, Mich. 















heels today. Nameis 


| might have been a cultured European. 
easy to remember. 


“Prove, then, that you really wish to RRQ} yceem a tie ee) tee 
leave this man’s service. Tell me what ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


killed Strozza and the Chinaman!” I (( SHIPPED TO ANY ADDRESS IN U. | 








Foster 


Rubber Co., 


105 Federal St., al Ss P 
aaney. cA Aw “T do not. know that. But if you will 


MASS. CUSHION HEEL | carry me off’—she clutched me_ nerv- 






said. ||| Touring Cars, Roadsters and Runabouts, $275 to $900, GUARANTEED || 
| | 


She shrugged her shoulders ||| FOR ONE YEAR. Write for our FREE Ulustrated Catalogue } 


AUTO TRADING CO., INC. | 


Center Ave. Pittsbergh. Pa. 




























° bd ‘ | ously—“so that I am helpless, lock me up Agents Wanted Everywhe I 
wl FOSTER RUBBER Co so that I cannot escape, beat me if yo | SS ————) 
Tan , | like, | will tell you all I do know! While 

| he is my master I will never betray him j oa o],;5° 
> | Tear me from him, by force—do you g , thy ° 
| understand, by force?—and my lips will mt > 















Printing! | PATENTS that PROTECT | ::!! "0 !n2cr! 4h! but sou do no 
oYour ing understand, with your ‘proper authorities’ 
| Information of Vital Interest to Inventors. 

Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 


" Send 10 cents postage for Valuable books. 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 


factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, | | R.S. & A.B.Lacey, E12, Washington, D.C. 


T 
outfits, etc. THE PRESS (O,, Meriden, Conan, Established 1869 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5, 

















your police! Police! Ah! I have said 
enough !” 


GE shivered as if with cold, stepcing| “Phe Automobile 














and drawing 





a about her. lor my part, | felt hopelessly By GEORGE FITCH 
e unable to cope with ideas of so extraordi 
United States nary a character. | stood silent, amazed “A Swift Sketch of the Ma- 
What should I do? Reason with her? 


hate. lew? chine’s Development in 


\ clock across the Common began to Speed, I:xpense, and Deadli- 
strike The girl started, and laid her aia = its Milk-Teetl 
hands upon my shoulders again. There ness, from _ its Milk- eeth 
|} were tears glittering among the curved Davs to I0O0 Miles an hour 





| black lashes + . “eS 

. “You do not understand!” she whis- and ? 1,000 a Minute —s €- 

Increase motoring safety | pered. “Oh! will you never understand destrians a growing nuisance.’ 
. . land release me from him! I must go 7 bs 

Cut down tire bills \lready I have remained too long. Lis-| P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
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She 4 The Green Mist 


Continued from page 3) 


SHO ten! Go out—without delay! Remain 
E out—at a hotel, where you will, but do 
not stay here!” 

‘And Nayland Smith 

“What is he to me—this Nayland 
Smith! Ah! why will you not unseal my 
lips! You are in danger—you hear me! 
-in danger! Go away from here to- | 












The Majestic SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


The home that knows 







night.” a = 
She dropped her hands and ran from Velvet tobacco - 
the room In the open doorway she 


runs smoothly! 


turned, stamping her foot passione ately. 
“You have hands and arms!” she cried. | 

Style for “And yet you let me go! Be warned, 
ry Tast then; fly from here—’ She broke off 


| with something that sounded like a sob. 
READY TO WEAR with mething la l eas 


every day until worn out—Real MADE no move to stay her—this beau- 
comlort from the start in “Natural tiful accomplice of the archmurderer, 


” “ ° ° + Fu-Manchu. I heard her light footsteps 
a - , ; 
Sh pe shoes—no “bre aking im pattering down the stairs; | heard her 
—200 styles. 


| open and close the door—the door of 
Look for the Florsheim Sign— You'll | which Dr. Fu-Manchu held the key. Still 








find a live dealer ready to show you cor- I stood where she had parted from me, 
rect styles to fit your feet. and was so standing when a key grated 


in the lock, and Nayland Smith came run- 
Price $5.00 ot ayn 


“Imperial” Quality $6.00 “Did you see her?” I began 
Style Book FREE upon request. But his face showed that he had not 


done so, and rapidly I told him of my 


The Florsheim Shoe Company strange visitor, of her words, of her 






Smith shrugged his shoulders and be 
gan to stuff broad-cut mixture into the 
cracked briar 

“She might have traveled in a car or | 


in a cab,” he said, “and undoubtedly she 


came direct from the house of Dr. Fu x 
Manchu. You should have detained her, | Handy 5¢ bags-or 
Petrie. It is the third time we have had 
that woman in our power, the third time one ound glass 
we have let her go free.” e 

“Smith,” I replied, “I couldn't! She humidor jars. 
came of her own free will, to give me 
warning. She disarms me! 

“Because you can see she is in love with 


Start thi 
a IS season you?” he suggested, and burst into one 
with of his rare laughs when the angry flush 
rose to my cheek. “She is, Petrie—why * AL 2 
pretend to be blind to it? You dont ell - 
° know the Oriental mind as I do; but | 
ni e quite understand the girl’s position. She 
fears the English authorities, but would 
S . + submit to capture by you! If you would only 


Chicago, U. S. A. warning. 
4 < “How can she have passed through | 
The Roadste» London in that costume?” I cried in be- | 
Look for Nawe wilderment. “Where can she have come | 
in Strap from?” | 




























seize her by the hair, drag her to some 
cellar, hurl her down and stand over her 
with a whip, she would tell you every- 
thing she knows, and salve her strange 
Eastern conscience with the reflection | 
that speech was forced from her! I am 
not joking; it is so, I assure you. And 
she would adore you for your savagery, 
deeming you forceful and strong!” 

“Smith,” I said, “be serious. You 
know what her warning meant before?” 

“T can guess what it means now!” he 
rapped “Hullo!’ 


They cut down 
tire bills 





Some one was furiously ringing the 
bell 

‘No one at home?” said my friend. “I 
will go. I think I know what it is.” 







FEW minutes later he returned, carry 
ing a large square package 
“From Weymouth,” he explained, “by 
district messenger,” and began to untie 
the wrappings. “I left him behind at 
the docks, and he arranged to forward 
any evidence which subsequently he found 
This will be fragments of the missing 
mummy !” 
| “What! you think the mummy was ab 
stracted ?’ | 


Only $ 


for this 
Fine 
Rocker 










faery pris = eed oF money “Yes, at the docks, I am sure of it 

F Bre 8 ft 

fre et 7 Broo ayn os Brooks | and somebody else was in the sarcophagus | 
2 J Rocke j 4 | 

chairs, couches, ete. Write today sur No i9 | When it reached Rowan House! A sar- | 


Brooks Mfg. Co.” 1148 Sidney St. Sag! Mich. ay : ae 
— alt Aisin. Halak ball cophagus, I find, is practically airtight, so 


| that the use of the rubber stopper be- 
| comes evident—ventilation! How this 
| person killed Strozza I have yet to 
learn—’’ 


“Also, how he escaped from a locked 
A | HOME room! And what about the green mist?” 








Frank Chance 


WRITES ON 
























h Nayland Smith spread his hands in a . e ? 
Become an LL.B. [f characteristic gesture 0 will win the Fennant 
- . . | “er . ea = : e 
Only Law School of Its Kind in America f) The green mist, Petrie, can be ex 
ONLY recognized resident law school in the United | plained in several ways. Remember we 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of reo B. i } hav e only one man’s wi rd that it existed IN THE APRIL 
—by correspondence. ONLY law school in U. 8. con- ie | @\ ’ a ‘ , ‘ 
ducting standard resident school and giving same in- It is at best a confusing datum to which we | 
struction, by mail. ONLY law school giving over » acu) . > aces . : Sa 
450 eclass-room lectures to its extension students. must not attach a fictitious importance | ALL 
ONLY lew school giving # full S-year, University & He threw the wrappings on the floor, NEWS 


Law Course, by mail, having an aetual faeulty of &F 





over 30 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Assist- ff and tugged at a twine loop in the lid o STANDS - 
S, Fase ates iecumeenen aeaptmaeemaee t the square box, which — stood “upon ine Livest Magazine & in America” 
Oratory and Public Speaking, in conjunction with itslaw the table. Suddenly the lid came away, 











course. We guarantee to prepare our students to pass i bringing with it a lead lining such as is ee — a — 
bar examinations. School highly endorsed and rec | 


ommen y Gov. OMeials, Business Men, Note¢ sual in tea chests. This lining wz r- 
led by @ om 1 B | Noted Ht usua in ea cne 11 1 1 is pa cen | Binder for “Collier’s $1. 25 Express Prepaid) 


Lawyers and Students. Send teday for Large Mluse ff tially attached to one side of the box, so Rapesteness | inventors mploy 
A 6trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men, fF - ethod ne evento. Half morocco, with title in gold With patent clasps, 
| 5 i ) ) ally Why wait? "FREE hook and | so that the numbers may be inserted weekly Will hold 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 901 Ellsworth Bldg, Chicago I Sy — RE AER application blank. W. T. JONES. one volume. _ Sent by ress | id on receipt of pr oe 
— — ' re —— ~~ CR | $00G Street, ‘Washington, D.C. | appRESS COLLIER’ S. 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Your Church Society could do this too? 


OME women in a Pennsylvania 
city were getting up a church 
supper. They wanted to make it 
“different”, interesting, original, and yet 
dignified and helpful, too. One of them 
hit on the happy idea of giving a “Pure 
Food Supper’ and they carried this 
into effect. They sent for two hundred 
copies of The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods, they prepared the supper alto- 
gether from food products listed in it; 
they used the empty boxes, jars, bottles 
and cans for a simple but effective deco- 
rative scheme, and the price of the supper 
included a copy of The Westfield Book 
of Pure Foods. 
The supper itself was a great success. 
It attracted a good deal of attention 
and brought out an unusual attendance, 
realizing a snug sum for the building 
fund. But its effect did not end there, by 
any means. 
Two hundred people carried home 


copies of The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods, along 
with some new ideas on 
the subject, and the next 
day the grocers of the town 
discovered an urusual de- 
mand for pure _ products 
and a remarkable unwill- 
ingness to accept provisions 
of doubtful character. The 
best of these grocers were 
quick to see the value of 
this demand and to fall in 
line with it. The dubious, fraudu- 
lent products quickly disappeared 
from their windows and shelves and 

were replaced by brands of recog- 

nized purity, so that even those who did 
not care what they bought were very likely 
to get pure foods instead of the other 
sort. One or two grocers couldn’t ap- 
preciate the force of an awakened pub- 
lic opinion, and suffered, by consequence, 






they woke up and followed the 
In two months 


until 
example of the others. 
food conditions in that particular town 
had improved tremendously, simply be- 
cause one church society introduced the 
Westfield idea and 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 








This is nothing but a compact, classified index 
of pure, clean, wholesome brands of food prod- 
ucts, sifted out of the many thousands analyzed 
by the food chemists of the Westfield Board of 
Health in the past ten years. The book does 
not and cannot list every pure brand in exist- 
ence, but it lists so many, it gives such a wide 
variety of choice, that at least one of the brands 
it mentions under each important food classifica- 
tion can be secured at almost any grocery store 
simply by asking for it. 

The women of your church can use this 
Westfield Book just as well as those Pennsyl- 
vania women did, and with the same—or better 
—results. It only needs someone to conceive it, 





BOARD OF HEALTH, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Enclosed find 10 cents in silver, for 
which send me “The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods.” 


3-29-13 








Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 
my home: 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
ure Food ? 


someone to propose it, and someone to urge its 
adoption. Will you be that one in your society? 

If you will, just send 10c to the Board of 
Health, Westfield, Mass., for a copy of the West- 
field Book. See for yourself how simply and 
yet how absolutely it solves the problem of 
buying foods. Then lay the plan before the 
others. You will find them very easily inter- 
ested in it. 

If you haven’t already secured the Westfield 
Book for your own individual use you ought to 
do it right away. It protects you absolutely 
against the possibility of being fooled into paying 
good money for the drugged, debased, adulter- 
ated preparations masquerading in every market 





as foods that are fit to eat. All that you need to 
do is to specify any one of the brands mentioned 
in the Westfield Book—and remember, it gives 
you a wide choice—and the food-fraud and the 
food-faker cannot possibly harm you or yours. 

Send today for the Westfield Book. Use it 
yourself, show it to your grocer and tell him you 
are going to be guided by it. Tell your neigh- 
bors about it, too, and let them benefit from its 
protection. 

And then see whether the women in your 
church don’t think well of the “Pure-Food- 
Supper” idea. 

But anyway, send for the Westfield Book. 
It makes you sure your food is pure. 
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Other Soaps=—=—= 
Counterfeit ror gos 


famous of soaps—Pears. But counterfeits 
do not possess the delightful emollient 
qualities of the original—qualities which 
preserve the skin in a condition of per- 
fect health and insure a lovely complexion. 
Why bother with counterfeits that 


Never Equal 


in quality and results the genuine Pears’ 
Soap ? Pears has unapproachable merit. 
Yet its price is as low as that of ordinary 
soaps. Pears’ Soap is absolutely pure, 
low in cost and much more lasting. Ask 
today and always for 


ears’ 


SOAP 


15¢. a Cake for the Unscented——___ 











I?ll Give You 


a Command 
of Language 





Grenville Kleiser (late Yale Instructor) can 
increase the average man’s efficiency, perhaps 
his income, 50 per cent. through his Mail Course 
in Practical English and Mental Efficiency. It 
is a fascinating, spare-moment study with none 
of the wearisome features of the old-time meth- 
You can put your increased knowledge 
into immediate use, and it will surely help you to 


Enlarge your Stock of Words—Use the 
Right Word in the right place—Write Lit- 
erature that compels Attention (Business 
Correspondence, Stories, Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, Speeches) —Become an Engaging 
Conversationalist—Enter good Society. 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


Famous Nature Writer 
“LT see valuable and help 
ful hints in these lessons. is an 
Any man or woman who 
has an undeveloped liter 


ods. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
MASTER OF ENGLISH 


book 
which is sent FREE. It 
contains full particulars 
ary talent ought to profit and indisputable evidence 
greatly by this Course.”’ of the immense value of 
By giving youacommand the Kleiser Course and 
of words—it gives you a what it is doing to in- 
command of men—and crease the earning power 
shapes you for leadership of hundreds of men and 
in life. women, Address 


interesting 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 718, New York 








Ask Today for FREE BOOK 














1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequalled 
because practical, personal and thorough. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 


Chas. J. Strong, Founder 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Department 103 Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind” 
“Thoroughly equipped Residence School’’ 











Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C, 
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KEWanEf 


2S) SYSTEM OF 
WATER SUPPLY 


ANY SEND FOR CATALOG / 
_— KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





MREWANEE fit 





inniaanana : ili i ieicieicin 
NH 
ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 

ng, durable and cheaper than weod. Hundreds of patterns for 


savas, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 
‘ogue and special offer, Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


ARD FENCE CO., 201 Main St., Decatur. ind. 
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Best Birds, Best Eggs, 


OF 2 All leading 
owest Prices ?) (00): 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 

Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit.” Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it, 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, Ill. 






| stuff, capsized the case in his fall, and 
all the gas—” 


| door, 
was crouching! 


| 


| March 3, 1879. 


| 























The Green Mist 


(Concluded from page 31 


that the action of removing the lid at 
once raised and tilted it. 

Chen happened a singular thing. 

Out over the table billowed a sort of 
yellowish green cloud—an oily vapor 
and an inspiration, it was nothing 
born of a memory and of some words of 
my beautiful visitor, came to me. And I 
thank Heaven for it. 

“Run, Smith!’ |] 
the door, for your life 
that box!” 

I threw my arms around him. As he 
bent forward, the moving vapor rose al- 
most to his nostrils. I dragged him back 
and all but pitched him out onto the 
landing. We entered my bedroom, and 
there, as I turned on the light, I saw that 
Smith’s tanned face was unusually drawn 
and touched with pallor. 

“It’s chlorine gas!” I said hoarsely. “In- 
halation is deadly. It is the fumes of 
chlorine that kill the men in the bleach- 
ing-powder works! We have been blind! 
—I, particularly! Don’t you see? There 
was no one in the sarcophagus, Smith, 
but there was enough of that fearful stuff 
to have suffocated a regiment!” 

Smith clenched his fists convulsively. 

“My God!” he said, “how can I hope 
to deal with the author of such a scheme! 
I see the whole plan. He did not reckon 
on the mummy case being overturned, 
and Kwee’s part was to remove the plug 
with the aid of the string—after Sir 
Lionel had been suffocated! The gas, | 
take it, is heavier than air—” 

“A specific gravity of 2.470,” I said, “two 
and a half times heavier than air. You 
can pour it from jar to jar like a liquid— 
if you are wearing a chemist’s mask. The 
sarcophagus would have emptied through 
the vent, the gas would have dispersed, 
and no clue remained—except the smell.” 

“I did smell it, Petrie, on the stopper, 
but of course was unfamiliar with it. 
You may remember that you were pre- 
vented from doing so by the arrival of 
Sir Lionel? The scent of those infernal 
flowers must partially have drowned it, 
too. Poor, misguided Strozza inhaled the 


less, 


screamed—“the door! 


! Fu-Manchu sent 


“Went pouring under the conservatory 
and down the steps, where Kwee 
Croxted’s breaking the 
window created sufficient draft to dis 
perse what little remained. It will have 
settled on the floor, now. I will go and 
open both windows.” 

Nayland Smith raised his haggard face. 

“He evidently made more than was 
necessary to dispatch Sir Lionel Barton,” 
he said, “and contemptuously—you note 
the attitude, Petrie?—contemptuously de- 
voted the surplus to me. His contempt 
is justified. I am a child striving to cope 
with a mental giant. It is by no wit of 
mine that Dr. Fu-Manchu scores a double 
failure.” 
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ADVERTISING AN ECONOMY 


By JOHN N. WILLYS, 
President the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


The man who gays, “I wouldn't buy that 
car because its advertising increases the 
cost unnecessarily,’’ is making the mistake 
of his life. He is overlooking an econom- 
ic principle, tried and proved, that has 
more than any other one agency to do 
with bringing within his reach a really 
high-class product at a reasonable price. 
He is as mich mistaken as the farmer who 
would prefer hand harvesting to the pur- 
chase of an automatic binder. 

Money spent in extensive and judicious 
advertising is the best investment in the 
world today for everyone concerned; for 
the manufacturer, the dealer and the pur- 
chaser of @ motor car. The product that 
is not advertised will not sell readily, no 
matter how attractive are quality and 
price. The grocer or other dealer who 
has on his shelves goods that are not ad- 
vertised, will bear witness to the truth of 
his statement. Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers who do not use printers’ tink will 
attest to its truthfulness by the cost sys- 
tem, figures for their sales department 
Any salesman in the world will. tell you 
that advertised goods can be, and are, sold 
at much less cost than those unknown ex- 
cept to a comparatively small coterie of 
users. 

Buccessful advertising is a sure indica- 
tion of quality, for without value of the 
product, no advertising could succeed, The 
mapufacturer and everyone connected with 
the distribution would lose reputation and 
money, for the public will not long con- 
tinue to be gulled. Advertising is no more 
an extravagance than is the use of good 
seed or good machinery by the farmer. Ex- 
tensive advertising ts just as economical 
as quantity production in the motor car 
industry, for it brings larger and quicker 
return of the investment, allowing for re- 
jovestment in materials and consequent 
large production. It is an essential eco- 
nomic factor of the ‘‘eternal cycle’ which 
has placed American-made automobiles 
first in every market of the. world. 














—from Chicago Daily Journal, 
Saturday, February 8, 1913 
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- Pittsburgh 






UARANTEED to 
exert a suction grip 
that is positively effective 
against skidding and loss 
of traction on the wettest 
greasiest pavement. 


eturnable at full pur- 
f trial. Now in their 


nyieldingly resist alb tendencies of 


ping ature, they exert no resistance whatever to forward 
ling of the tire readily releases their hold edgewise. 


de of the toughest and highest grade of rubber 
le of being produced, which is also absolutely 
from the destructive effects of oil encountered 
‘nts and garage floors. \ 


const ‘uction called for by the Vacuum Cup design 


stoutest tires of the rated sizes 


\ ' 
d guarantee of 4,000 miles attached to each casing is far exceeded 
distance, even on the heaviest and fastest driven cari. 
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RUBBER COMPANY, Joannetill Pa. 
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What will the year 1913 do to your car? 








Every motorist 


must face the above question. 


At the end of the 





season the value 


2 | 


— .OSS OF EPMCENCY 


l 


of your car will depend almost wholly upon 
the condition of your motor. 


That will depend mainly on the lubricating oil 


you have used. 


Motor-wear is not acci- 
dental. It results from 
friction. 


Excessive friction 1s bound to 
follow the use of an otl whose 
“‘hody’’ is unsuited to your feed 
system, or whose lubricating 
qualities cannot properly with- 
stand the demands of service. 


Common results are: 

(1) Undue loss of power. 

(2) Unnecessary repair 
troubles. 

(3) An excess consumption 
of fuel. 

(4) An excess consumption 
of lubricating oil. 


To avoid these losses, your 
motor must be supplied with: 

(1) An oil that will retain 
efficient lubricating qualities 
under the heat of service. 

(2) An oil that will wear 
well in use. 


(3) Oil of a “body’’ that 


will properly feed to the various 
friction points. 


Motors differ. 

No short-cut method 
determine the oil that best 
meets your feed require- 
ments. 

The construction of your 
motor must be analyzed and 
carefully considered. 

The piston clearance must 
be known; the fit of the pis- 
ton-rings into their recesses ; 
the length of the crank shaft 
and connecting-rod bearings; 
the feed system; the length 
of the vacuum period while 
intake and exhaust valves are 
both closed. 

We have undertaken this 
serious problem with the 
thoroughness that has estab- 
lished our standing in the 
general lubricating field. 

To arrive at correct auto- 
mobile lubrication we have 


/ 


done what must be done. 

Every year we carefully 

analyze the motor of each 

make of automobile. 

Based on this motor- 
analysis, and on practical 
experience, we specify ina 
lubricating chart (printed 

in part on this page) the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil best 
suited to your motor. 

The superior efficiency of 
the oils specified has been 
thoroughly proven by prac- 
tical tests. In sheer lubricat- 
ing quality, we can safely say 
that they stand alone. 


So far as correct lubrication 
can assure it, the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil specified 
for your car assures: 

(1) The greatest 
power efficiency. 

(2) The smoothest opera- 


horse- 


tion. 

(3) The fewest repair 
troubles. 

(4) The lowest operating 


cost per mile. 


(5) The longest life to your 
motor. 
(6) The greatest second- 


hand value. 


Throughout the world you 
will find that the authorita- 
tive leadership of the Vacuum 
Oil Company in matters of 
lubrication is unquestioned. 

The lubricating chart on 


this page represents our pro- 
fessional advice. 

If you use an otl of less-cor- 
rect “body’’ or of lower lubricat- 
ing efficiency than that specified, 


your motor faces unnecessary 
friction and ultimate serious 
damage. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil from dealers it is safest to 
eee a full barrel, half- 

arrel, or a sealed five-gallon 
or one-gallon can. 

See that the proper name 
and the red Gargoyle, which 
is our mark of manufacture, 
appear on the container. 

A booklet, containing our 
complete lubricating chart 
and points on lubrication, will 
be mailed you on request. 

The various grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil, refined filtered to re- 
move free carbon 


and 
are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘D’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*E’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’ 


They can be secured from 
all reliable garages, auto-sup- 
ply stores and others who 
supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 


Rochester, U.S. A. 
BRANCHES: 
New York DETROIT BosTON 
29 Broadway Ford Bldg 49 Federal St 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Fisher Bldg sth& Chestnut Sts. IndianaPythian Bldg. 


arehouses in the principal cities 
of the world. 


Distributing u 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 

















Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, ‘‘A’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A."’ ‘‘Arc."’ 
means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover beth pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
MODEL OF 1909 Ig1o0 191i! Igi2 1913 MODEL OF 1909 Ig10 Igit ig! 1913 MODEL OF 1909 1g10 1gI!t 1912 1913 
Si spe} sys) ste) es} 2] 5 Siete) se] si sls) si sis Ss} 5/8 S} si} Si sf 8] 
CARS EL EIElEIElElElelele CARS EL ELEIEIEIEIElE Ele CARS el els El ElEl eq gle 
ALE LZ EL Zl el Zl el ale ALE Zl El ale al el ale Ald Elba CALA Cte ee 
Abbctt Detroit A jArc] A |jArcd A |jArc.J A |Arc Interstate Alf Al EJ A [Arc] A /Arc] A [Ar Mercer A lArc] A |Arc] A /Arc] A [Are 
Alco. Are JAreJArcjArcfArcArc.JArc.Arc.JArc | Arc Isotta AJAITAILAFTAILATAILAJAI.& Michigan ArcjJArc] A [Are] A JArc] A |Arc. 
American. . A |jAre] A jAre} A /Arc] A {Arc} A /Arc Itala AL[AJTA;ATA]L[AJTAITATAILA Minerva “Knight ALATAILAITAIA 
Apperson. A jArc.JArc.jArc.JArcJAre.JArc.JArc JArc.|Arc Jackson (2 cyl.) AIL|ATAIA . . . Mitchell A | A [ArcJArc] A /Arc] A JArc] A |Are. 
Autocar (2 cyl.) A }Arc] A jArc] A jArc] A /Arc] A |Arc ° (4 cyl.) A} EJ] A [Arc] A [Arc] A jArcd A JAr A] EFA] E [ArejArefArc}ArefArcJAre 
(4 cyl.) A| E]JTA]| ETA /Arc] A |JAre , ‘Are JAre Arc JArc AjArc] AJ} ATA} AFA] ATAIA 
Avery AILEJA/EJA \ ATA l ringfield ‘Arc JArc A} EFA] EFA |Arc] A [Arcl A [Are. 
Benz AIL|ATA;[ATA][ATAIA ALA Ki sel Ka r AFI A} EJ A j{Arc] A |JArc] A |Arc A|E]TA]| EFA [Arc] A /ArcfArc]Arc. 
Buick (2 cyl.) AIL|AJTAIL[ATAILAIAILAITAIA ¥ Com'l (Arc.JArcJArcJArcJArcjArc Al EU A E fArejArcfArcJArcJArc }Are. 
“ (4 cyl.) A }jAreJArc/Arc] A jArc4 A jArc] A |Arc line Kar Arc.jJArc$ArcJArcJArcArc Arc j Arc Arc JAre fAreJAreJArecJjArefArejArefArcJAre. 
Cadillac (i cyl.) BIA { oe BIAITBIAIBIA/B/A]B | A E|E]A |Arc] A] E]A|E 
(4 cyl.) Arc.JArcJArc.|ArcJArc.JArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc Krit AIL[AJTAILATA/;A A A}! AE A; E A Arc] A [Arc 
Cartercar ALATA] ETA/]EJA/ETA/E Lancia B{|A{]B{ATB [Arc] B [Arc] B JAr 4 ALAJTAIATAIA 
* Corm'l A| AJA] EFA JArc] A jArc] A |Arc Locomobil Arc JAreJArcJAreJArc Arc JArc.|Arc [Arc | Arc Pathfinder A |Are 
Case AT AJA |]Arc] A /Arc Lozier A | A [ArcJAreJArc.)AreJArcJAre JArc| Arc -eerless Are JArc JArcJArefArecJArcJArcJArcJArejArc 
Chalmers ArcjArcJArc, Arc] A jAreJArcJArcJArcJArc Mack AL|EJA/LETA/ETE;]ETE]E Pierce Arrow A JArceJArcjArc] A jArc] A jArcJArcJAr 
Chase BIBI B|BI B| BIB] BI BIB Marion. . A|EJA] EJP Aj ETA [Arc] A [Ar “ ( Arc JAreJArc.JArcJArc jArc, 
Cole ‘ArcjJArc] A jArcfArcJArec}Arc.|Ar Marm« n ArcjArc} A | E |} A |Arcd A jArc] A |JArc Pope Hartf A | E JArejAreJArejAre.JAreJArcJArc jAr 
Columbia ALETE;EJAILATAIA Mathéson ‘ArcjAreJArcjArc} A | A JA |JArcd A JAr Premier A jArc] A JArc] A jArce] A {Arc4 A [Arc 
7 “Knight ° . , AILAITAIA Mz well 2 cyl EJ/JETE;I;EIE;|;EFEIE Pullman A|E A | E JArcJAreJArcJArcJArcjArc 
Couple Gear A|ATA!]ATAIATFIA IArc] A [Arc ‘ (4 ¢ E| E E | E JArcJAreJArcJArc Are JAre Rambler A|AFTAILAYSIA IAredArcJArcJArcJArc. 
Daimler AILETA/IE}FAILETAILATAIA o (6 cy . Are JAr Rapid AILAITAIA A jArcdArc4Arc 
- * Knight’ AI[ATAIATAIA Mercedes A} FI All Alf AF ATE Rayfield . AILATAIA 
Darracq d E A EA E JArc Arc JArc - “ Knig i Regal A|T ETA I A IArcl A EITA/E 
De Dion BIA B/E BiIAITBIA Renault A jAre] A jAr A Arc] A jAre] A |Arc 
Delaunay- Dell BIATBI|ATBIAIT BIA Reo A;|ATAIE A jArc A lArc4 A JArc 
Elmore A} A JArcJArcfArcJAreJArc Arc Ss. G. V B {Arc B JArc} B |Ar 
> M.F Arc JArcJArcJArcJArcjArc JArc.|Arc Selden A | I A| I A | E fArcJArcJArc.jArc 
Fiat BI{AJA;ATB/]AJTAIA Service A} AJA |Arc] A [Arc 
Flanders E| EJ E| E [ArcJArc Simplex A Arc JAreJArcfAreJArefArcJAreJArc. Arc 
= (6 cyl . ‘ ; Speedwell A JArcJArcJArc} A [Are] A [ArcJArcJArc 
Ford... E|E]AlArclE|E]E|E “ Me PA Arc 
Franklin B}] E ] B /Arc Arc] A |Arc Stanley DIDIDI|DIDIDID| DI DID 
Com'l BI|AT BAT BI ATA |Arc Stearn 4 | A JArejArc] A /Arc] A: jArc 
M. C. . Arc JArc “ “Knight A|AJTA/A 
oon A Arc] A |Arc Stevens Duryea Are |AreJArcjAreJAre|ArcJArcJAreJArcjArc 
Gramm-Logan A jArc] A jArc Stoddard-Daytor E| EfArclArc] A] AJ AT ATASA 
Herreshoff AJA [ArcJjArc] A |Arc] A jArc “ ‘ K AIAILAIA 
Hewitt (2 cy! A|AJA A TA |Arc Studebaker A] 1 E| I A JAreJArejArc} A jAre 
ee (4 cyl A|}ETA| EIA /Arc] E| E : : Stutz | ‘Arc JArc.JArc./Arc 
Hudson ArejJArc] A jArcj A JArc] A [Ar Thoma E | | E | E E|/EJA|£E 
Hupinobil “20 AreJArefArcJArcJArc.|AreJArcArcJArc Ar Walter A | I A! E [Are/AreJArcJArcJArc.Arc. 
“29 A |Ar Warren Detroit ArcjJArc} A| AJ A] AJA /|Are 
I. H. C. (air Bi A White (Gas | Arc.|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc 5 
(water AIA A ds tt /; ip of “ (Stean D| DID] D]D| DID D|D 
International BI|AITB;|AIT BIBI BIA | gra e or Cac. u ty, e Q motor Winton E } E JArcJArefArc Arc fArcjAre.fArc.j|Arc 










































































































































































Wanted—10,000 Friends 








By R. E. Olds, Designer 


On Reo the Fifth I seek each year 10,000 


new friends like the ones I have. 


Not buyers merely, but satisfied owners who 
for years to come will be glad that I built 


their cars. 


It is to win that kind of satisfaction that I 


build a car like this. 


26 Years Forma 
Long, Long Road 


| ave cnt 26 years building 
{ nel Il th 
1 m found me 
\ft I he demand last 
( I a r tactory output 
\t had orders for 
! It 
Al tl irs output was con 
1 | dealer before the first 
] | hed 
| tuatio I believe, just 
id | id 


My Ideas Are These 


I isider it wrong to take 
chances Or to ask a man to take 


I wo ild not take mys« lf 


SCOTTI risi> 


so | have all steel made to 
formula. And I make two analyses 
nd after treating—be 
t e} 1 

gy I rushing im 
f 50 tons’ capacity. I test 
for 100,000 vibrations 
I three 10 
\ hi h i! rarely ised 

| tS hours all together 


r? margin of safety. S 
| { t eet all tl r 
t | | 
\ I rainst rrotr t 
part ( el 1 ir'¢ re 
thousand in 


Costly Extremes 


| Ww, you know, that over 
meal Immense economy 
So | this car tires 34x 4 


R. M. Owen & Co. “Sia 8 


I know that endurance calls for 
roll r be ring So | use 1] Timken 
bearings and 4 of the Hyatt High 
Duty. They cost five times as much 


is Common ball be arings. 


I know that steel castings too 


often have flaws. So I use in their 


place 190 drop forgings, costing 
twice as much 
I use a $75 magneto. 


heat mv carburetor 


I doubly 


For safety’s sake, I ust big 


brakes and 2-inch, 7-leaf springs. 


For Appearance 


s, every detail gets the final 


lo make this car look as 


Each body gets 17 coats. The 
deep upholstering is of 


leather, filled with the best curled 


genuine 


hair 
The electric dash lights are set 
in. And 


trimmed, even 


the car is completely 


below the 


ao 
hickKel 


Cost $200 Per Car 


These 


about $200 to the necessary cost of 


extremes, I figure, add 


each ear. 


I could save, on this basis, two 
million dollars a yvear by being less 


conscientious. 


[ save it instead through factory 
efliciency. By building all our own 
parts. And by confining our out 
put to this single model, which 


saves about 20 per cent. 


As a result, this car built as I 
build it can be sold for $1,095. 
When I buy a car | 
built like this. 


Want it 
I want low cost of 
upkeep, no repairs, no troubles. | 
want to be sure of no hidden flaws. 


I want a car safe and enduring. 


build 


build cars for 


So | for you exactly the 


same as | myself. 
My envied position, after 26 years, 
is due to this policy only. 

This 
thousand others who feel as I do 


spring I am seeking ten 


about cars. 


No Control Like This 


No other car has 


trol like the 


a center con 


Fifth. 


one in Reo the 


of the way, 


Here 


with which the right hand does all 


isa rod, set out 


of the gear shifting. It is done by 


moving the rod only three inches 


in each of four directions. It’s as 


simple as moving the spark lever. 


No levers, side or center—noth- 


ng in the way. Both brakes ar 


operated by foot pedals. 


And the car, has left 


of course, 


side drive, like the best of latest 


cars. 
he lieve q 


Most men, | would pay 





~—_— — 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Tires 
34 x 4 inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 Electric Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2 
Passenger 


| Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


$100 for this center control alone. 


In Reo the Fifth it costs you noth 


ing extra. 


When you 


well as ] 


Please study this car. 
come to know it half as 
do, no lesser car will be considered 
by vou. 

It means dependability. It means 


comfort, safety, lack of trouble. 


And it 


low as any man can make it. 


means an upkeep cost as 


A thousand dealers handle Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our 1913 catalog and 


we will tell you where to see the car 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, wind 
shield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets —all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 














Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The girl away at school will appreciate being remembered with a 

case of Welch’s. It will add to the jollity and cheer of the im- 

promptu and formal feasts of herself and her chums. Besides, Welch’s 

is as healthful as it is tempting. The girl who is studying hard not 

only finds Welch’s a pleasant feature of her hours of relaxation, but 

with a supply of it for her personal use, she refreshes herself when 
lesson-weary without endangering her digestion. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 








Welch’s is a Nature drink—just the pure, unfermented juice of the finest Concord 
grapes grown. We paya bonus for our kind of grapes—the best of the perfect 
clusters. This, with the care and cleanliness of the Welch process, secures the high 
quality and splendid flavor. 


Welch’s is always ready for you when you entertain. Served plain, it is delicious, 
and it may be quickly made into many different drinks and desserts. 


Welch Punch Welch Sherbet Welch Float 

For a dainty, unfermented punch, Welch's Grape Juice, one and one-half pints; Make a plain lemonad rather 
take the juice of three lemons, water, two pints; sugar, one and one-half pounds; weet, see that it is cold « and when 
juice of One orange, one pint of juice of three lemons. Freezemedium stiff. Tak« ready to serve pour into the glasses 
Welch’s Grape Juice, one quart of | the whites of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls Then carefully float on the top 
water and one cup of sugar. Add of powdered sugar, beat thoroughly, then stir a sufficient quantity of Welch’s 
sliced oranges and pineapple and the froth into sherbet. Freeze as hard as possi- Grape Juice to fill the glasses; or 
serve cold. This punch hasbecome ble; remove the dasher and stand aside for an’ add one-fourth grape juice when 
a standard of excellence. hour or so. Be careful to pack well. making the lemonade. 


Do more than ask for ‘Grape Juice’’—Say “Welch's” —and GET IT 


Stewards of fraternity houses and sorority clubs should write us 
for our free booklet of recipes. 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 
for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company . . Westfield, N. Y. 
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